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“Magnificent, hugely readable . . . 

set to become one of the truly great multivolume 
histories of the Second World War.” 

— Andrew Roberts, 

author of The Storm of War and Napoleon: A Life 





“James Holland is the best of the 
new generation of World War II historians.” 

— Sebastian Faulks, author of Birdsong 



“A gripping multi-layered 
study of the war in the West . . . 

Essential reading.” 

— John Buckley, author of 
Monty’s Men: The British Army and 
the Liberation of Europe 



“Impeccably researched and 
superbly written . . . 
Holland’s fascinating saga 
offers a mixture of captivating 
new research and 
well-considered revisionism.” 
— Guardian 
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Lieutenant Colonel Robert Frederick 
and the Devil’s Brigade took Monte La 
Difensa with the V-42 stiletto at the ready. 

THE FIGHT AT MONTE LA DIFENSA ON DECEMBER 3, 1943, WAS SWIFT B UT 
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brutal as members of the First Special Service Force, a combined unit of U.S. and Canadian 
soldiers under the command of American Lt. Col. Robert T. Frederick, captured the promon- 
tory in the mountains of Italy. The highly trained troops had scaled the rough rock walls of the 
heights during the previous night, enduring an arduous trek to the summit to take on the 
German defenders. 

Senior planners with the American Fifth Army had estimated that the battle would take up to 
five days, but the tough soldiers of the First Special Service Force accomplished the task in only 
two hours. From there, the men of the so-called Devil’s Brigade went on to secure other tactically 
vital high ground during the Italian Campaign. 

The exploits of the First Special Service Force were immortalized in the 1968 feature film The 
Devil’s Brigade , starring William Holden and Cliff Robertson, and the unit is the forerunner of 
today’s U.S. Army Special Forces. Frederick rose to the rank of major general during a military 
career that spanned four decades and also commanded the 45th, 4th, and 6th Infantry Divisions 
prior to retirement in 1952. 

Aside from his outstanding organizational and administrative skills, Frederick proved himself 
in combat, receiving the Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry in action. Among his other con- 
tributions to the eventual Allied victory in World War II was his significant influence on the design 
of the combat knife that the men of the Devil’s Brigade carried into action in the Aleutians, the 
Mediterranean Theater, and beyond. Manufactured by Case Cutlery, the V-42 Stiletto is an iconic 
combat knife that has become symbolic of the fighting excellence of elite Special Forces in both 
the United States and Canada. The knife adorns the crests of the U.S. Army’s Special Forces and 
the Canadian Joint Task Force Two. Although only 3,400 were manufactured before production 
ceased, the V-42 gained a reputation as a sturdy, effective weapon in close, hand-to-hand com- 
bat, as well as a companion that easily took care of simple camp chores. 

Itself a legendary manufacturer of high-quality knives, Case recently reintroduced the V-42 
First Special Service Force Stiletto as a tribute the legacy of the fighting men who made it famous 
nearly 75 years ago. Researchers evaluated several World War II-era V-42 examples and deter- 
mined that there were slight variations among them. Therefore, the decision was made to base 
the reproduction on the materials and the construction of the only V-42 the company owns. That 
particular combat knife is on display at the Zippo/Case Museum in the company’s hometown of 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

“We’re extremely proud and honored to present a reproduction knife that is symbolic of our 
military elite and the American freedom they fought, and fight every day, to protect,” commented 
John Sullivan, Case director of marketing. “Case knives and the American military share a long 
and distinguished history dating as far back as World War I, so we’ve taken great measure to ensure 
that the V-42 reproduction model meets the highest standards and is deemed authentic by the same 
brave Forcemen who carried the original into battle so many years ago.” 

Meticulously true to the original, the reproduction Case V-42 is 12 1 /2 inches long with a blued 
blade of chrome vanadium. Like the vintage model, its handle is leather and the guard is leather- 
covered steel. The sheath is patterned after that of the World War II knife and reproduced in fine 
quality as well. 

Veterans of the Devil’s Brigade have been thrilled to hold the reproduction V-42 in their hands. 
The impetus for the project was the continuing public appeal to the company for a true repre- 
sentation of the rare but well-known combat knife that some of World War II’s most intrepid fight- 
ing men wielded in battle — and ultimately in victory. 
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Chicago Doctor Invents Affordable Hearing Aid 

Outperforms Many Higher Priced Hearing Aids 



Reported by / Page 

CHICAGO: A local board-certified Ear, Nose, and Throat (ENT] 
physician, Dr. S. Cherukuri, has shaken up the hearing aid 
industry with the invention of a medical-grade, affordable 
hearing aid. This revolutionary hearing aid is designed to 
help millions of people with hearing loss who cannot 
afford — or do not wish to pay — the much higher cost of 
traditional hearing aids. 



"Perhaps the best quality-to-price ratio in the 
hearing aid industry" - Dr. Babu, 

Board-Certified ENT Physician 



Dr. Cherukuri knew untreated hearing loss could lead to 
depression, social isolation, anxiety, and symptoms consistent with 
Alzheimer's disease. He didn't know why hearing aids were 
so expensive when the prices on so many consumer 
electronics like TVs, DVD players, cell phones, and digital 
cameras had fallen. 

Since Medicare and most private insurance plans do not cover 
the costs of hearing aids, which can cost between $2,000-$6,00G 
fora pair, many of the doctor's patients could not afford the 
expense. Dr. Cherukuri's goal was to find a solution that would 
help with the most common types of hearing loss at an 
affordable price, similar to the "one-size-fits-most" reading 
glasses available at drug stores. 



• Designed by a Board -Certified Ear, Nose, and Throat 
(ENT) Doctor 

• Doctor-Recommended, Audiologist-Tested 



# ★ * * ★ *Top Rated Hearing Aid Online 
—Thousands of Satisfied Customers 

♦ FDA-Registered 

• Save Up To 90% 

* Free Shipping Available 

• Batteries Included! Comes Ready 
To Use 

• 100% Money Back Guarantee 




He evaluated numerous hearing devices and sound amplifiers, 
including those seen on television. Without fail, those were 
found to amplify bass/low frequencies (below 1000 Hz) and 
were not effective amplifying the frequencies related to the 
human voice. 

Inspiration from a Surprising Source 

The doctor's inspiration to defeat the powers-that-be that 
kept inexpensive hearing aids out of the hands of the public 
actually came from a cell phone he had just purchased. "1 felt 
that if someone could develop an affordable device like 
an iPhone® for about $200 that could do all sorts of 
things, I could create a hearing aid at a similar price." 



Affordable Hearing Aid 
with Superb Performance 

The high cost of hearing aids is a result of layers of middlemen 
and expensive unnecessary features. Dr. Cherukuri concluded 
that it would be possible to develop a medical-grade hearing aid 
without sacrificing the quality of components. The result is the 
MDHearingAid PRO , well under $200 each when buying a pair. It 
has been declared to be the best low-cost hearing aid that 
amplifies the range of sounds associated with the human 
voice without overly amplifying background noise. 

Tested by Leading Doctors and Audiologists 

The MDHearingAid PRO has been rigorously tested by leading 
ENT physicians and audiologists who have unanimously agreed 
that the sound quality and output in many cases exceeds 
more expensive hearing aids. 



DOCTORS AND PATIENTS AGREE: 

"BEST QUALITY SOUND" 

"LOWEST AFFORDABLE PRICE" 

'7 have been wearing hearing aids for over 25 years and 
these are the best Behind-the-Ear aids I have tried , Their 
sound quality rivals that of my $3,000 custom pair of 
Phonak ® Xtra digital ITE ." — Gerald L. 

'7 have a $2,000 ReSowvf Live hearing aid in my left 
ear and the MDHearingAid® PRO in my right ear. I am 

not able to notice a significant difference in sound 
quality between the two hearing aids." 

— Dr. May, ENT physician 

"They work so great, my mother says she hasn 't heard this 
well in years, even with her $2,000 digital! It was so great 
to see the joy on her face. She is 90 years young again." 

— AIP. 



For the Lowest Price Call Today 
800-873-0680 

Phone Lines Open 24 Hours EVERY DAY 
www.MDHearingAid.com 

Use Offer Code CH25 to get 
FREE Batteries for a Full Year! 
FREE Shipping Available 

MDHearingAid® >PRO 







| By Michael D. Hull | 
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© Robert Taylor, The Military Gallery, www.militarygallery.com 




The Lethal Lancaster 



The Royal Air Force deployed the Avro Lancaster bomber 
during its strategic campaign to bomb the Third Reich. 



WING COMMANDER GUY P GIBSON OF ROYAL AIR FORCE BOMBERCOMMAND 

was handed the most challenging assignment of his six-year career in the spring of 1943. 

After winning the Distinguished Service Order with bar and the Distinguished Flying Cross by 
the age of 24, the chunky, modest son of an Indian Forest Service official took command of a unit 
newly formed for “special duties,” No. 617 Squadron. It was destined to gain a unique niche in 
the history of military aviation. 

At the sprawling Scampton Airfield near the city of Lincoln in northeastern England that 
spring, Gibson oversaw the intense preparation of 700 handpicked pilots, bombardiers, navi- 
gators, and gunners for a daring and unprecedented operation — a low-level pre- 
cision raid by four-engine Avro Lancaster heavy bombers. It was code named 
Operation Chastise. 

Gibson, characterized as an officer who “exerted his authority without apparent 
effort, “ told the crews, “You’re here to do a special job, you’re here as a crack 
squadron, you’re here to carry out a raid on Germany, which, I am told, will have 
startling results. Some say it may even cut short the duration of the war. ... All I can 
tell you is that you will have to practice low flying all day and night until you know 
how to do it with your eyes shut.” 

The targets, kept secret during the squadron’s training, were the Mohne, Eder, 



In this painting by Robert 
Taylor, the breaching of the 
Mohne Dam is accom- 
plished by pilot Dinghy 
Young flying the Royal Air 
Force Lancaster bomber 
visible at lower left. 
Wing Commander Guy Gib- 
son's bomber is visible in 
the distance. 



and Sorpe dams in Germany’s Ruhr Valley. 
Since before the start of World War II, Air 
Ministry planners believed that the destruc- 
tion of the dams, which stored water vital for 
production, would cripple Nazi Germany’s 
economy. The untried weapons chosen for the 
operation were spherical, five-foot-long 
bombs (actually mines) that contained five 
tons of Torpex high explosive. 

Developed by Dr. Barnes N. Wallis, an engi- 
neering genius who had invented the geodetic 
aircraft design, the bombs were to be dropped 
from a height of only 60 feet, skip across the 
surface of the water, roll down the faces of the 
dams, and explode underwater. Widespread 
flooding and damage would result. 

After several failures, the “bouncing bomb” 
had been successfully tested off the 
southern coast of England. The 
weapon was so cumbersome that 
the Lancaster had to be modified 
to hold it, protruding below the 
bomb bay. Dual spotlights were 
also fitted to No. 617 Squadron’s 
bombers. The big, robust Lan- 
caster was the only aircraft suited 
for the unique operation. 
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World War II 



In the fall of 1944, most allied soldiers predicted that the war in 
Europe would be over by Christmas, Fierce fighting was taking place 
along the German frontier at Aachen and the Hurtgen Forest and 
the collapse of the German Army in the west seemed imminent. 

But the German Army was still a foe to be respected and on 
the 16th of December, it launched a major counter offensive in 
the heavily wooded area of the Ardennes Belgium, France, and 
Luxembourg. In the early part of the offensive, the Germans 
managed to make deep penetrations into the U.S. defenses in that 
sector. The surprise attack caught the Allied forces completely off 



guard and it developed into the largest and bloodiest battle fought 
by the United States in World War IL 

By January 25th of 1945, the Bulge' in the allied lines had been 
completely reduced, severely depleting Germany's armored forces 
on the Western Front, crippling their ability to resist the final Allied 
push to the Rhine. 

Our newest World War II releases focus on this time period and 
will be developed in depth to allow the collector to represent any 
of the engagements in the dosing days of war in Europe on the 
western front. 



The figures above a re just a small sampling of the World War II collection what W. Britain produces. 
The figures shown and the entire W. Britain range can be purchased from the retailers listed below: 



Toy Soldier Shoppe 

Tel: 414-302-1850 
Fax: 414-302-185 1 
i n m r . tOysoJdiershoppe. net 
3775 5. I08lh St 
Greenfield, Wisconsin 53228 



The History Store 

Tel: 740-775-7400 
www. thehistorystore. net 
info@ thehistorystore. net 
101 North Palm St, 
Chillicoihe. Ohio 45601 



Sierra Toy Soldier 

Tel: 408-395-3000 
Fax: 408-358-3966 
mvw. sierratoysohiieK cam 
29 N. Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gatos, California 95030 



Green's Collectables 

Tel: 973-627-4961 
WWW. greenscol lec tables, com 
46 Warren Trail 
Denville, New Jersey 07834 



The Toy Soldier Company 

Tel: (Toll Free) 1-888-825-8697 
www. toysatdierco, com 
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Tedtoy Miniatures 

Tel: 270-929-2876 
wwwJedtoy.com 
1301 Walnut Street 
Owensboro, Kentucky 42301 



Treefrog Treasures 

Tel: 866-394-24 1 8 
Outside ILS,: 1-507-545-2500 
www, treefrogtreaswvs. com 
248 Sandstone Dri ve NW 
Eyota, Minnesota 55934 



Hobby Bunker 

Tel: 78I-32I-8S55 
Fax:781-321-8866 
v vm v. hobbybunken com 
33 Exchange Street 
Malden, Massachusetts 02148 



Call and mention this ad to 
recieve a FREE catalog! 

For more information visit 

www.wbritain.com 
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Imperial War Museum 




ABOVE: Wing Commander Guy Gibson, leader of No. 617 Squadron which executed the daring Dambuster 
Raid, climbs aboard his Lancaster bomber. This photo was taken in May 1 943, and Gibson received the 
Victoria Cross for his role in the raid. Gibson was killed when his plane was shot down returning from a 
bombing mission on September 1 9, 1 944. RIGHT: Water pours through the breach in the Eder Dam on the 
day following the Dambuster Raid. Air crews of RAF No. 617 Squadron completed the perilous mission 
aboard their Lancaster heavy bombers. 



All was made ready for the mission by Sun- 
day, May 16, 1943, and the weather was excel- 
lent. That night, 18 Lancasters took off from 
Scampton, formed up, and thundered at low 
level across the North Sea and the Dutch coast. 
Two planes were shot down by German anti- 
aircraft fire, and two had to return to base, one 
with flak damage and the other after hitting the 
sea. Another bomber went down when its pilot 
was blinded by searchlights. 

The remaining Lancasters flew on in moon- 
light through increasing enemy flak and small- 
arms fire to the Ruhr dams. Gibson dropped 
the first bomb on the Mohne dam and scored 
a direct hit. The second plane was hit by flak 
and crashed, but the third and fourth made suc- 
cessful runs. The dam still held. But the fifth 
bomber’s run did the trick. 

As the Lancasters climbed away, Gibson 
reported, the top of the dam simply “rolled 
over and the water, looking like stirred porridge 
in the moonlight,” cascaded into the valley 
below. 

The Eder dam was well hidden in a valley 
and difficult to approach. One of the Lancast- 
ers dropped its bomb too late, which exploded 
on the parapet and took the plane with it. After 
several abortive runs, two more bombers laid 
their ordnance accurately and breached the 
dam with spectacular results. The squadron’s 
remaining bomb damaged the Sorpe dam but 



failed to cause a breach. 

Eight bombers were lost in the operation, and 
54 crewmen lost their lives. The cost was high, 
but the raid gave a major boost to Allied morale. 
Gibson was awarded the Victoria Cross, Britain’s 
highest medal for valor, and 33 other members 
of the squadron were also decorated. 

The devastation and widespread flooding 
inflicted by the raid killed 1,300 civilians, left 
thousands homeless, damaged 50 bridges, and 
briefly halted production in the Ruhr. But, 
because only two of the dams had been 
breached, the impact was less severe than 
planned. The dams were repaired by October 
1943. 

The operation, nevertheless, was remem- 
bered as the most celebrated Allied bomber 
mission of the war. The official Bomber Com- 
mand history called it “the most precise bomb- 
ing attack ever delivered and a feat of arms 
which has never been excelled.” 

The Avro Lancaster was a remarkable plane. 
From 1942 onward it was the primary British 
bomber in the Allied aerial offensive against 
Germany. Sturdy, versatile, and ideally suited 
for mass production, it had the RAF’s lowest 
heavy bomber loss rate and was used exten- 
sively in high- and low-level day and night 
raids. Its payload exceeded that of the U.S. 
Army Air Forces’ Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress 
and Consolidated B-24 Liberator, and it could 



carry the heaviest bombs, from 4,000-pounders 
up to the 12,000-ton “Tallboy” and the 
22,000-ton “Grand Slam.” 

Many experts termed the “Lane” the most 
effective bomber of the war. Aviation historian 
Owen Thetford called it “perhaps the most 
famous and certainly the most successful heavy 
bomber used by the Royal Air Force in the Sec- 
ond World War.” Historian William Green said 
that a great plane must have “a touch of genius 
which transcends the good” and “the luck to be 
in the right place at the right time.” He added, 
“It must have above-average flying qualities: 
reliability, ruggedness, fighting ability, and 
skilled crews. All these things the Lancaster had 
in good measure.” 

Yet the bomber was conceived almost by 
accident, developed as a result of the failure of 
its predecessor, the twin-engine Avro Man- 
chester. The Lancaster story began in 1936, 



Bundesarchiv Bild 183-C021 2-0043-01 2; Photo: Unknown 




when the standard RAF night bomber was the 
ungainly, soon obsolete Handley Page Heyford, 
a twin-engine biplane, and when Bomber Com- 
mand possessed only one squadron of Hendon 
monoplane bombers. The Air Ministry drew 
up specifications for a twin-engine heavy 
bomber that September, and Sir Edwin A.V. 
Roe, an aircraft design pioneer, proposed a 
design that was powered by two “new and 
unorthodox” Vulture liquid-cooled engines. 

Named the Manchester, it made its maiden 
flight from Manchester Ringway Airfield in 
July 1939, became operational in November 

1940, and first saw action on February 24-25, 

1941, when it flew a night raid against the 
French port of Brest. Replacing the twin-engine 
Handley Page Hampden, the Manchester car- 
ried a heavy payload, mounted eight machine 
guns, and had a maximum range of 1,630 
miles, yet it was “one of the RAF’s great disap- 
pointments,” said Thetford. Its engine proved 
unreliable, and it racked up the highest loss rate 
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AVIATOR’S 

JACKET 



patches 



Authentic 
bomber style 
in distressed 
leather 

Decked out with 
10 vintage-look 
Air Command 



Light the fires and look sharp on your next fiyby 



Looking for an authentically detailed, quality crafted bomber jacket that declares your passion for living? Consider it mis- 
sion accomplished with the "Flying Ace '* Aviator's jacket With our exclusive distressed leather jacket in dark brown, we've 
captured the look of a vintage bomber jacket down to die last detail. The first thing that you'll notice is the front and both 
sleeves emblazoned with 10 replica patches representing historic U S. Air Force Command and Task Forces. The custom styling 
includes a classic faux sheading collar, front-zip breast pockets, front flap pockets with additional side-entry pockets, cuffs with 
snaps, knit hem, comfortable black woven lining, and even a hanging loop on the back. 

Exceptional value; satisfaction guaranteed 

With its custom design and quality craftsmanship, this leather bomber jacket Ls a remarkable value at $299.95*, payable in five install- 
ments of $5999 each. Your purchase is backed by our unconditional, 30-day guarantee. However, strong demand is expected and this 
Ls a limited time offer available only from Hie Bradford Exchange. To order yours in 4 sizes, M-XXL, send no money now; just return die 
Reservation Application today so you don't miss out! 

©eOtSBGE 01-17730-001 -8IB 



Vimage-look pauses include hard-tn- 
MAF Special Operations Command 
iind Air Force Space Command 



www.bradfordexcliangexoin/aviatorbomber 



RESERVATION APPLICATION SEND NO MONEY NOW 






TUB 
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LEFT: The Lancaster played a significant role in the repatriation of British prisoners of war after World War II ended. In this photo a group of former POWs walk 
toward the Lancaster that will carry them home to Britain. RIGHT: The Lancaster carried a heavier payload than either the American B-17 Flying Fortress or B-24 
Liberator. This Lancaster of No. 467 Squadron, Royal Australian Air Force, is being loaded with bombs prior to a mission. 



of all RAF bombers in the war, so it was 
removed from combat service in June 1942. 

But Roe’s design team, headed by brilliant 
Roy Chadwick, still believed that, with 
improvements, the Manchester could become 
an effective bomber. So, four 1,460-horsepower 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines were installed on 
the basic airframe, and the Lancaster was born. 
Piloted by Captain H.A. “Sam” Brown, the 
prototype made its maiden flight on January 9, 
1941, from Woodford, Northamptonshire. It 
tested successfully, assembly line work was 
started immediately, and the first production 
bomber flew on October 31, 1941. Wing Com- 
mander Roderick Learoyd’s No. 44 (Rhodesia) 
Squadron at Waddington, Lincolnshire, 
received a welcome Christmas present that 
December 24 when three of the first opera- 
tional Lancasters arrived to replace its obsolete 
Hampdens. 

The massive, mid-wing Lancaster had a twin 
tail and four characteristic power turrets (nose, 
tail, dorsal, and ventral), all mounting twin 
.303-caliber machine guns except the tail posi- 
tion, which had four .303s. The ventral turret 
was soon removed. A spacious bomb bay 
enabled the plane to accommodate a minimum 
14,000-ton payload, outperforming such other 
Bomber Command “heavies” as the Short Stir- 
ling and the workhorse Handley Page Halifax. 

Manned by a crew of seven, the Lancaster 
was comparatively easy to fly, maintain, and 
repair. It had a maximum speed of 287 miles an 
hour, a range of 1,660 miles, and a ceiling of 
24,500 feet. Most of the aircraft were fitted 
with an H2S radar “can,” protruding beneath 
the after fuselage. A few mounted .50-caliber 
machine guns, some had bulged bay doors in 
order to carry the Tallboy and Grand Slam 
bombs, and others were powered by Packard- 




Sitting in the confines of the Fraser Nash FN50 
machine gun turret, a crewman prepares his twin 
guns for action. The Lancaster was well armed but 
still vulnerable to German antiaircraft fire and 
marauding fighters. 



built Merlin or Bristol Hercules radial engines. 

Unlike most combat planes built in large 
numbers, the Lancaster was little changed dur- 
ing the war. Major design modifications proved 
unnecessary. A total of 7,377 of the bombers 
were eventually produced, including 430 built 
in Canada. The Lancaster became the domi- 
nant aircraft of RAF Bomber Command and 
the mainstay of its regular night raids over 
Nazi-occupied Europe and Germany. By Janu- 
ary 1942, there were 256 Lancasters out of 882 
heavies in Bomber Command, and a year later 
there were 652 Lancasters out of 1,093 
bombers. The “Lane” was loved by its crews. 

The first Lancaster operation carried out was 
on March 3, 1942, when four bombers of No. 
44 Squadron laid mines in Heligoland Bight, 
off northwestern Germany. They took off from 
Waddington at 6:15 pm and returned safely five 
hours later. Seven days later, on the 10th, Lan- 
casters made their first night raid. Two from 
No. 44 Squadron joined a 126-strong bomber 
force in a mission to the Krupp munitions cen- 
ter in Essen. Each of the Lancasters carried 



5,000 pounds of incendiaries. 

That month, 54 planes were delivered to the 
first three Lancaster squadrons. More rolled off 
the assembly lines, and further bombardment 
groups were formed, beginning a grueling 
three-year series of raids to the heart of the 
Third Reich as the spearhead of Bomber Com- 
mand. The RAF’s night raids were comple- 
mented increasingly by the daylight missions of 
U.S. Eighth Air Force B-17 and B-24 bomber 
groups, and Germany was being bombed 
around the clock. Although the British had 
abandoned daytime sorties as being too costly, 

Two months later, Lancasters made headlines 
taking part in one of the most famous air oper- 
ations of the war, the first of Air Marshal Har- 
ris’s 1,000-bomber raids. 

Almost 900 bombers, including 73 Lancast- 
ers, reached Cologne on the night of May 30- 
31, 1942, and dropped 1,500 tons of bombs, 
two thirds of them incendiaries. Six hundred 
acres of the historic Rhine city were burned and 
leveled, and a month’s worth of production 
destroyed. The raid was a victory for the RAF, 
but it was also a showpiece that could not be 
easily replicated. Nevertheless, the mission dra- 
matically exhibited the power and potential of 
Bomber Command, lifted British morale, 
encouraged the hard-pressed Russians, and 
impressed the Americans. 

Through the summer and autumn of 1942, 
Lancasters were increasingly deployed in 
Bomber Command operations, with occasional 
detachments for coastal patrol and antishipping 
duties. On July 17, a Lancaster from No. 61 
Squadron sank a U-boat. Besides minelaying 
sorties and attacks on Hamburg, Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, Duisburg, and Munich in the lat- 
ter months of the year, the RAF heavies headed 
for targets in Italy, focusing on Turin, Milan, 
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How to Tell Time like a Man 




INSTANTLY! 

’when you use your 
Promotional Code 



Y our watch shouldn't cost more than your 
car. It should look and feel like a power 
tool and not a piece of bling. Wearing it 
shouldn't make you think twice about swinging a 
hammer or changing a tire, A real man's time- 
piece needs to be ready for anything. But that's 
just my opinion. If you agree, maybe you're ready 
for the Sterner Centurion Hybrid. Use your 
Exclusive Insider Promotional Code below and 
I'll send it to you today for ONLY $59. 

This watch doesn't do dainty. And neither 
do I. Call me old-fashioned, but I want my boots 
to be leather, my tiies to be deep-tread monsters, 
and my steak thick and rare, inspiration for a 
man's watch should come from things like fast 
cars, firefighters and power tools. And if you 
want to talk beauty, then let's discuss a 428 cubic 
inch V8, 



Our digital-analog hybrid has two sides ... tough and tougher. 
Get it now for an unbelievable $S9i 



Did ! mention the $59 price tag? This is a 
LOT of machine for not a lot of money. The 
Stauer Centurion Hybrid sports a heavy-duty 
alloy body, chromed and detailed with a rotating 
bezel that allows you to track direction. The 
luminous hour and minute hands mean you can 
keep working into the night And the dual 
digital displays give this watch a hybrid ability. 
The LCD windows displays the time, day and 
date, includes a stopwatch function, and features 
a bright green electro-luminescent backlight. We 
previously offered the Centurion for $199, but 
with the exclusive promotional code it's yours 
for ONLY $59! 

No matter what, this watch can keep up. 

Thanks to the Stauer 30-day Money Back 
Guarantee, you've got time to prove it. If you're 
not totally satisfied, return it for a full refund of 
the purchase price. You also get a 2-year replace- 
ment guarantee on both movements. But 1 have 
a feeling the only problem you'll have Is decid- 
ing whether to keep the Stauer Centurion on 
your dresser or tucked inside your toolbox. 



Stauer Centurion Hybrid Watch — $199 
Promotional Code Price Only $59 

or two payments of $29® *+s&p 

Order now to take advantage of this fantastic low price . 



★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

"I work in the surveying and construction 
industry This is my work horse watch 
and l am proud to wear it/' 

— CS. from Fort Worth \ f TX 



1-800-333-2057 

14101 Southcross D,ive w - De P<- CNW42 1 -03 
4^ lAUv l Burnsville. Minnesota 55337 WWW.Stauer.COJn 



Your Insider Promotional Code: CNW42I-03 

Please use this code when you order to receive your discount. 





ACCREDITED 


688 


BUSINESS 



Hating of A+ 



Digital-Analog Hybrid * Dual digital displays • Heavy-duty chromed body * 3 ATM Water Resistant 
LCD windows for time, daLe and day * Luminous hands • Contrast Stitch Sand fits a 7 V*'-9 V*" wrist 



Swarf Luxuries — Surprising Prices ru 







Wikimedia Commons 




The City of Lincoln, Avro Lancaster B I PA474, has been operated by the Royal Air Force's Battle of Britain 
Memorial Flight since 1 973. The vintage bomber's paint scheme is regularly changed to represent those of 
famous Lancasters from World War II. 



and Genoa. 

The year 1943 began with a number of 
smaller raids, but on the night of January 16- 
17, Bomber Command visited Berlin for the 
first time in more than a year with 190 Lan- 
casters and 11 Halifaxes. Only one Lancaster of 
No. 61 Squadron was lost. The raid was 
repeated the following night, however, with 
170 Lancasters and 17 Halifaxes, and 22 
bombers failed to return. 

The bombers were given a higher level of 
accuracy, meanwhile, through such extensive 
scientific developments as the “Gee” radio- 
beam navigation system, the “Oboe” blind- 
bombing device, ground-scanning radar, and 
“Window,” strips of aluminum foil dropped in 
quantity to cause confusion on enemy radar 
sets. A major boon to Bomber Command oper- 
ations was the Pathfinder Force, set up in 
August 1942 and headed by forceful Group 
Captain Donald Bennett. 

Through the late summer and closing months 
of 1943, meanwhile, Bomber Command 
launched a series of punishing raids on enemy 
targets. On the night of August 17-18, the mis- 
sile production site at Peenemunde on the Baltic 
coast was hit by 595 bombers, including 324 
Lancasters, causing the Germans’ V-2 rocket 
program to be put back at least three months. 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, Mannheim, and other 
cities were hammered again, and the German 
capital came in for special punishment at the 
end of the year. 

A campaign known as the Battle of Berlin 
opened on the night of November 18-19, 1943, 
when an all-Lancaster force of 440 planes, sup- 
plemented by four Mosquitoes, attacked the 



city. British losses soon mounted. Cloud cover 
grounded enemy fighters, but intense flak 
downed nine Lancasters. A simultaneous raid 
on Mannheim by Halifaxes, Stirlings, and 24 
Lancasters resulted in the loss of 23 bombers, 
including two Lancasters. Another 28 of the 
Avro bombers went down during a mission on 
November 26-27, and 14 more crashed in Eng- 
land because of bad weather. 

A Berlin mission on December 16-17 was 
even more costly. Twenty-five Lancasters were 
lost during the attack, and 29 were destroyed 
on return to their bases. From November 18, 
1943, to March 31, 1944, Berlin was assaulted 
16 times by Bomber Command. Lancasters 
flew a total of 156,308 sorties during the war, 
dropping 608,612 tons of high-explosive 
bombs and 51,513,106 incendiaries. Aircraft 
losses in operational and training crashes 
totaled 3,349. 

The Lancaster squadrons were kept busy 
before and after the Allied armies landed in 
Normandy on June 6, 1944. They attacked 
enemy coastal batteries and other key targets 
behind the beaches, demolished a key railway 
tunnel at Saumur, extensively damaged U-boat 
and E-boat pens and river bridges in Le Havre, 
raided V-l rocket launching sites, and bombed 
the German port of Stettin, causing heavy dam- 
age and sinking five ships. By August 1944, the 
RAF’s Lancaster force was at peak strength 
with 42 operational squadrons, including four 
Canadian, two Australian, and one Polish. 

As the Allied armies hammered their way 
toward the River Rhine frontier in the early 
months of 1945, the Lancaster force’s 56 
squadrons flew both day and night raids in and 



outside Germany. Rail lines, tunnels, and 
viaducts received special attention with the 
Bielefeld viaduct demolished on March 14 in 
the first operational use of the 22,000-pound 
Grand Slam bomb. The Lancasters also blasted 
coastal batteries in the Frisian Islands. 

On the night of February 13-14, less than 
three months before the German surrender, 
Lancasters played a leading role in Operation 
Thunderclap, one of the most successful and 
controversial combat missions of the war. Led 
by nine Mosquito pathfinders and flying in two 
waves, 796 bombers unloaded 2,700 tons of 
high-explosive and incendiary bombs on Dres- 
den, the medieval capital of Saxony and an 
important manufacturing center and commu- 
nications hub. Fanned by strong winds, a 
firestorm devastated large areas of the city 
before 300 U.S. Eighth Air Force B-17s arrived 
to disrupt recovery efforts on February 14-15 
and March 2. The total death toll was esti- 
mated at between 30,000 and 60,000. 

In the final weeks before the German sur- 
render was signed on May 7, 1945, the versa- 
tile Lancasters embarked on missions of a dif- 
ferent kind, laden with food instead of bombs. 
During Operation Manna in April-May, 
bombers from Nos. 1, 3, and 8 Groups flew 
2,835 sorties to drop 6,684 tons of rations to 
the starving people of western Holland. Large 
areas were still under German control, but the 
local Wehrmacht commander agreed to a 
truce and no action was taken against the 
British planes. The Americans joined the oper- 
ation, with 400 B-17 runs dropping 800 tons 
of food in the first three days of May. Lan- 
casters later took part in another humanitar- 
ian effort, Operation Exodus, during which 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, and 8 Groups flew home 74,178 
British prisoners of war. 

After the war, Lancasters succeeded B-24 Lib- 
erators in reconnaissance duties for RAF 
Coastal Command. Built by Armstrong Whit- 
worth, the last Lancaster was delivered to the 
RAF in February 1946. Lancasters served in the 
RAF until December 1953 and were officially 
withdrawn in a ceremony at St. Mawgan, 
Cornwall, on October 15, 1956. 

The bombers continued to serve in Canada 
and Argentina, and with the French Navy and 
the Egyptian, Swedish, and Soviet Air Forces. 
The Lancaster’s proud heritage is kept alive at 
annual air shows by the meticulously preserved 
City of Lincoln , showpiece of the Battle of 
Britain Memorial Flight. 



Michael D. Hull is a frequent contributor 
to WWII History. He resides in Enfield , 
Connecticut. 
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Limited Mintage Striking... 

WORLD’S FIRST 

The 2016 $100 SILVER PROOF 




Collectible Mirrored proof Larger Franklin Liberty Bell, quill pen Minted in one Troy ounce Actuat size is 6" x 2'A* 
2016 date background portrait & July 4th date of .699% fine silver 



GovMint.com Announces the Limited Mintage 
Striking of an Extraordinary Silver Proof— 
the Newest United States $100 Bill Struck 
in Pure Silver Discount Price 599 




This extraordinary piece 
of pure sil ver has a sur face 
area that exceeds 15 
square inches. ..and it 
contains one Troy 
ounce of pure silverl 



And now, during 
a limited strike 
period, the very first 
Year 2016 $100 Silver Proof is available 
from GovMim.com at a special discount 
price— only S99! 



It is a landmark in proof minting, combining 
unprecedented weight with extraordinary 
dimension. The specifications for this colossal 
medallic proof are unparalleled. 

Each one: 

* Is Individually Struck from Pure 
99.9% Silver. 

* Weighs one Troy ounce. 

* Has a Surface Area That Exceeds 
1 5 Square Inches. 

* Contains 31.10 Grams (480 Grains) 
of Pure Silver. 

* Is Individually Registered and Comes 
With a Numbered Certificate of 
Authenticity, 

* Is Fully Encapsulated to Protect Its 
Mirror-Finish. 

* Includes a Deluxe Presentation Case. 



Exquisite Detail 

The historic 2016 $100 Silver Proof is an 
exquisite adaptation of the United States 
Treasury's recently redesigned $100 Federal 
Reserve Note — only the third new $100 bill 
design in 100 years. It is a true artistic 
masterpiece that will always be treasured, 

99.9% Silver 

Best of all, this stunning Silver Proof is even 
more beautiful than the original, because its 
struck in precious silver! 



Advance Strike Discount 

The price for the 20 16 $ 1 00 Silver Proof will 
be set at $129 per proof. 

However, if you place your order now, you 
can acquire this giant silver proof at the 
special advance strike discount price- 
only $99. 

NOTE TO COLLECTORS: When you place your 
order for the $100 silver proof it will be processed 
immediately and the earliest orders will receive the 
coveted lowest registration numbers . 



Additional Discounts 

Substantial additional discounts are available 
for serious collectors who wish to acquire 
more than one of these exquisite silver proofs. 

Year 20 1 6 $ 1 00 Silver Proof 
l proof - $99 each + s/h 
2-4 proofs - $99 each + FREE SHIPPING 
5-9 proofs - $95 each + FREE SHIPPING 
10-20 proofs - $89 each + FREE SHIPPING 
FREE SHIPPING on 2 or More! 

There is a limit of twenty $100 Silver 
Proofs per order, and all orders are subject 
to acceptance by GovMint.com. 

Only 9,999 Available 

GovMint.com will limit striking to only 
9,999 One Troy Ounce Silver Proofs for the 
year 2016. Once the edition is sold out, no 
more 2016 silver proofs can ever be struck. 
Orders only will be accepted on a strict first- 
come, first-served basis according to the time 
and date of the order Call today for fastest 
order processing . 

For fastest service call today toll-free 

1 - 888 - 395-3001 

Offer Code FSP1 08-01 

Pftase nii'utwu this code when you call. 



GovM int.com ■ 14101 Southcross Dr. W. Dept. FSP1 08-01 * Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 

Prices and availability subject to change without notice. Facts and figures deemed accurate as of September 2015. 
NOTE; GQvMint.com® is a private distributor of worldwide government coin and currency issues and privately issued 
and licensed collectibles, and is nut aft] in ted with the United States government, GovMirtt.com is not an investment 
company and does not offer financial advice or sell items as an investment. The collectible coin market is speculative, 
and coin values may rise or fall over lime. All rights reserved. Q 2015 GovMini.com, FREE SHIPPING: Limited time 
only. Product total over SI St) before taxes (if anyk Standard domestic shipping only. Not valid on previous purchases. 
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The Flying Tiger from 

Dallas American Volunteer Group pilot Charlie 

Bond fought the Japanese in the skies 
above China. 



ON MAY 4, 1942, AMERIC AN VOLUNTEER GROUP (AVG) PILOTS CHARLIE BOND 

and Bob Little were in the alert area at Paoshan, China, a small grass aerodrome just north of 
Burma. The Japanese were not far away; after rampaging through Burma they had crossed into 
China just three days earlier. 

Bond had already been in the air that morning, chasing two high-flying Japanese recon airplanes 
that he could not catch. He and Little were cleaning their side arms, relaxing a bit, when along 
came AVG First Squadron Leader Bob Neale to spoil it. Neale was shouting, “Take off! Take off!” 

Charlie hopped in his cockpit, started his engine, and looked up to see a formation of 25 Japan- 
ese bombers heading right for the airfield. He sat there a moment, hand on the throttle, hesitat- 
ing. His takeoff would put him on an intersecting path with dropping bombs. 

“Hell, I can make it!” he said to himself. He rammed the throttle forward, racing to get in the 
air and away from the airfield before the bombs fell. In a maximum power climb, he finally got 
buckled into his parachute. He looked around. He was alone! None of the other Curtiss P-40 Tom- 
ahawk fighters had gotten in the air. 

The bombers bypassed the airfield to drop their bombs on the city and made a long turn back 
to the south. There was no fighter escort to be seen, but Charlie picked up the second wave of 
bombers, another 25 in one big V formation at 18,000 feet. These were the ones he would go after. 

Bond climbed 1,000 feet above them then dropped into a diving left turn toward the bomber 



| ByBobBergin | 



at the end of the long right leg of the V. His first 
burst completely enveloped the bomber’s fuse- 
lage but produced no fire, no smoke. Suddenly, 
the next two bombers in the V started stream- 
ing bluish white smoke, pretending to be 
wounded. The AVG pilots had been briefed 
about this trick, but this was the first time Bond 
had seen it. He ignored them and made another 
attack on his original target. On his third 
attack, the bomber’s engine disintegrated into 
a flaming torch. The bomber slowed, fell out of 
line, and dropped into its final dive. 

Charlie attacked the next bomber on the end 
of the V — and his guns quit. He had run out of 
ammunition. He made a 180-degree diving turn 
back to base feeling disappointed. He did a 
slow roll over the airfield then flew over the city 
to see what the bombers had done. On his land- 
ing approach, he dropped his flaps and pushed 
on the lever for the landing gear. 

Suddenly, he heard loud explosions inside the 
P-40! He swiveled around. There they were! 
Three Japanese Zeros “firing like mad” from 
behind his plane. The explosions were their 
rounds piercing the fuselage fuel tank behind 
the cockpit and striking the armor plate behind 
his seat. The fuel tank exploded. Flames 




ABOVE: Pilot Charlie Bond, a veteran with the 
Flying Tigers, is often credited with the idea of 
painting the engine cowls of the group's aircraft 
with shark mouths. TOP LEFT: Their Curtiss P- 
40 Tomahawk fighter planes painted with the 
familiar and intimidating shark mouths, mem- 
bers of the American Volunteer Group (AVG), 
better known as the Flying Tigers, rush to their 
planes after receiving word of an incoming 
Japanese air strike. 
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BATTLE OF THE BULGE 



This was the last major German offensive of WWII and the single largest battle 
fought by Americans during WWII. You can recreate this Battle with our 240 piece 
set. Included in the set is our exclusive hand painted street front. The German army is 
led by 6 tanks consisting of Tigers, Panthers and Panzer IV tanks plus two hanomags 
and one 88mm cannon supported by over 85 German troops. 



The American army fights to hold their position with a force of 75 men supported by 
4 Sherman tanks, 2 half tracks and 3 105mm cannons. To round out the set you will 
receiver a bridge and guard tower, stone walls, concertina wire and much more. 



CTS943B • Order Classic Toy Soldiers 240 piece “Battle of the Bulge Playset” for 
$349.95 plus $45.00 S&H (requires two boxes to ship set) today. 



BATTLEGROUND PLAYSET 



This 160 plus piece playset is the perfect set to get any toy soldier collector started into 
the Earopean Theater of WWII. Included in the set are over 45 Germans and 50 
Allied troops including GI’s, French and British. You also get 5 German tanks, 1 
German 88mm cannon, 2 Sherman tanks, 1 British Churchill tank, 1 US half track, 
and 1 US 105mm cannon. Additional accessories include barbed wire, heavy weapons, 
stone walls, trees, mortar pit, matching gun nest, and much more. This set is a 
tremendous value for the price. 



CTS917A • CTS 160 piece “Battleground Playset” can be yours for $194.95 plus 
$30 S&H. You save over $150.00! 



THE BATTLE OF KURSK 






DAVID PAYNE, Call: 913-451-9458 • Fax: 913-451-2946 • www.classictoysoldiers.com 

Contents and colors may vary from pictured but piece count will remain the same • Personal Checks will be held for 21 days to clear. 



In the spring of 1943 the Germans gambled all their reserves on a massive attack in 
Russia. If their plan succeeded, they would destroy more than 5 Russian armies. The 
ensuing Battle of Kursk became the largest tank battle in history and one of the deci- 
sive turning points of WWII. 



You now can recreate this massive engagement with Classic Toy Soldiers 180 piece 
“BATTLE OF KURSK” playset. 



The set includes 60 Axis troops with 3 Panzer tanks and 88mm cannon to battle over 
75 Russian troops accompanied by 4 T-34 tanks and a 105mm cannon. Include is a 
large railroad embankment turned into a fortified position, plus stone walls, barbed 
wire, and lots more. 



CTS949A • Order your 180 piece “Battle of Kursk Set” for $299.95 plus $30.00 S&H. 



CTS has over 50 additional playsets and over 2,500 different items for sale. To see these and all the other products 
we have for sale, send $6.00 for our catalog and color brochure or visit our website at: www.classictoysoldiers.com 



Hours are 9:00 am to 7:00 pm Central Standard Time 



Classic Toy Soldiers, Inc. 

15148 Mohawk Circle • Leawood, Kansas 66224 





Photographed in China in 1 942, a group of American Volunteer Group airmen exudes confidence. Shown on 
the front row left to right are: Charlie Bond, G.L. Paxton, P. Wright, "Scarsdale Jack" Newkirk, D.L. Hill, J.G. 
Bright, E.S. Conant. Back row: Robert "Buster" Keeton, Frank Lawlor, F.l. Ricketts, R.F. Layher, Henry M. 
Geselbracht, T.A. Jones, F. Schiel. 



whipped through the back of the cockpit and 
up around Charlie’s legs. He had to shut his 
eyes against the flames encircling him, but he 
got the canopy back, pulled the nose up, and 
rolled the P-40 over. The air stream pulled him 
out of the cockpit. He was tumbling when he 
pulled the ripcord. 

He landed in a Chinese cemetery a mile and 
a half from the airfield. His head was bleeding, 
his hands blistering; his face, neck, and shoul- 
ders were scorched. 

The first Chinese to appear carried a big rock 
hidden behind his back. Charlie had to pan- 
tomime to convince the Chinese guy that he 
was friendly. The man led him to a nearby hut 
where the AVG’s Doc Richards would later find 
him. He was flown back to Kunming to be 
cared for in the AVG dispensary, where he 
remained for the next 16 days. 

By that stage of the war, Charlie Bond had 
seen a good deal of combat. He was with the 
last group of AVG pilots to reach Rangoon on 
November 12, 1941. They went by train to the 
AVG airfield at Toungoo in central Burma that 
same day and found themselves enrolled in 
General Claire Chennault’s “kindergarten,” 
where the “Old Man” taught them everything 
he knew about fighting the Japanese. Chen- 
nault had observed the Japanese Air Force in 
action over China since mid- 1937. 

On November 16, Bond made his first flight 
in a P-40. He did loops, rolls, and Immelmann 
turns — not bad for a bomber pilot. He had 
trained as a pursuit pilot in the Boeing P-12 
biplane, but upon graduation from advanced 



flight training in January 1939 he was assigned 
to the 2nd Bomb group, which had America’s 
entire inventory of 14 Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortress heavy bombers. He participated as a 
copilot in the bomber highlight of that era, a 
show-the-flag flight across South America to 
Brazil. A first lieutenant named Curtis E. 
LeMay was the planner and chief navigator for 
the six-plane flight. In June 1941, Bond was 
ferrying bombers to Canada when a friend 
called to tell him about an opportunity to get 
back into fighters — an outfit in China called the 
American Volunteer Group was looking for 
pilots. Bond saw his chance to get combat expe- 
rience that would secure him a regular com- 
mission and, most importantly, earn fast money 
to buy his parents a home. 

Bond made his mark on the AVG’s history in 
his first weeks in Burma. At the local Baptist 
mission, he picked up a section of a British 
newspaper. On the front page was a picture of 
an Australian P-40, its lower nose around the 
air scoop painted brightly to resemble the wide 
open mouth of a snarling tiger shark. 

Bond discussed it with his squadron mates 
and then with Chennault. The Old Man liked 
the idea and suggested the shark mouth be 
painted on all the AVG P-40s. In the end, Bond 
had to share credit for giving the tigers their 
teeth with 1st Squadron colleague Erik Shilling. 
At about the same time that Bond saw the 
photo, Shilling was looking at a magazine 
photo of another toothy airplane, this one a 
German Dornier bomber in the Western Desert. 
Shilling painted the teeth on his P-40 and 



showed it to Chennault. It was a case of great 
AVG minds thinking alike. 

On the morning of December 8, 1941, Bond 
woke to find himself “right in the middle of one 
hell of a big war!” Pearl Harbor had been hit, 
and Manila, and the Japanese were moving into 
neighboring Thailand. 

On December 18, the AVG 1st and 2nd 
Squadrons moved to Kunming, China, while 
the 3rd Squadron joined the British Royal Air 
Force (RAF) in the defense of Rangoon. Two 
days after arriving in Kunming, Bond partici- 
pated in the wild melee that resulted when the 
1st Squadron met 10 unescorted Japanese 
bombers just southeast of the city. The Japan- 
ese were on they way to bomb Kunming but 
turned back when they encountered Jack 
Newkirk’s 2nd Squadron flight over the city. 

Sixteen 1st Squadron P-40s were scrambled 
and headed south. Two 2nd Squadron flights of 
four aircraft each were sent up but stayed close 
to Kunming city. The 1st Squadron leveled off 
at 20,000 feet. They were about 30 miles south- 
east of Kunming when they sighted the tight 
formation of 10 Japanese raiders. As the AVG 
closed to 1,000 feet above the Japanese, the 
bombers lowered their dustbin rear gunners; 
the AVG pilots charged their guns, turned on 
gun sights and gun switches, then rolled and 
started down. 

Bond eased his target into his gun sight ring, 
squeezed the trigger on the stick, and nothing 
happened. In his excitement, Bond had 
“checked his gun switch so many times that he 
had turned it off.” He was closing fast on the 
bomber and had to break off violently. 

Bond climbed and turned for a second attack, 
all guns blazing, and watched his tracers punc- 
ture the bomber’s fuselage. He broke off at the 
last second and went after the main formation, 
attacking again and again — on one pass almost 
colliding with fellow pilot Bill Bartling. Two 
hundred miles from Kunming and low on fuel, 
the P-40s tuned back. Days later the Chinese 
confirmed six of the 10 bombers destroyed. 

On January 1, 1942 the AVG 2nd Squadron 
replaced the 3rd in Rangoon. The Japanese 
were pushing deeper into Burma, and the 
British Army retreated before them. On Janu- 
ary 23, the Japanese turned from daylight 
bombing to heavy night attacks on Rangoon. 
The number of available P-40s in Rangoon was 
down to 10. Chennault sent 12 1st Squadron P- 
40s to Rangoon on January 25 to reinforce the 
2nd Squadron. Charlie Bond was among them. 

Bond’s first action over Rangoon came on 
January 29 when eight P-40s dove into a 
swarming beehive of at least 35 Japanese Type 
96 fighters. Bond missed his first two targets, 
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and the fight turned into a few P-40s and a lot 
of Japanese twisting, turning, diving, and 
maneuvering to get into position. He fired a 
burst into one enemy fighter. It dove into a 
cloud, and Bond waited until it emerged. He 
watched the tracers from all six guns tear into 
the cockpit and engine, and the Type 96 went 
down flaming. 

With Japanese bombers coming by night, the 
pace of combat slowed, and it was February 6 
before Bond encountered the enemy again. 
That morning, six P-40s and two British 
Hawker Hurricanes tangled with 35 Japanese 
fighters. Bond caught a Type 97 “Nate” at 500 
yards with all six guns. He was sure that pilot’s 
career had ended but was too busy to confirm 
it and later claimed it as probable. Then, with 
only one gun working he joined Bob Neale and 
together they fought a lone Type 97 for more 
than five minutes. Neale finally bagged it after 
it got on Bond’s tail in a dive. The next day, 1st 
Squadron Leader Sandy Sandell was killed in a 
crash while testing repairs to his P-40, and 
Neale became the new squadron commander. 
Gregory Boyington was the new vice comman- 
der and Bond the squadron operations officer. 

For Bond, February 25 began with an early 
scramble in fog so dense that the AVG pilots 
could not see halfway down the strip and were 
taking off directly at each other. The Brewster 
Buffalo fighters took off from one end of the 
runway, the Hurricanes from the other. The 
AVG scrambled from another runway that 
intersected the RAF runway. The 1st Squadron 
took off in one direction while the 2nd 
Squadron came down the same runway but in 
the opposite direction. Bond’s flight saw no 
action that morning as a result of this scramble. 

Early that same afternoon, Bond escorted 
Blenheim bombers to Moulmein but met no 
enemy aircraft. That afternoon, 1 1 P-40s and 
eight Hurricanes scrambled against 40 Japan- 
ese fighters and 12 bombers. Bond’s first attack 
was head-on at a fighter that he quickly set on 
fire. His second attack, again head-on, resulted 
in another Japanese fighter going down in 
flames — two in less than three minutes. Several 
more quick passes, and a Type 97 suddenly 
appeared right in front of him, but his guns 
jammed! He recharged his guns and joined 
John Blackburn to go after a flight of three Type 
97s. 

Bond caught one at the top of a climbing 
turn, but when he fired his .50-caliber guns 
stopped again. The Japanese fighter was 
already in a spin, and Bond was sure he was 
done but claimed him only as a probable. The 
other two were credited as confirmed kills. It 
was the best day yet for the AVG. In various 







Curtiss P-40 fighter planes of the former American 
Volunteer Group take wing in the skies over China. 
After the United States entered the war, the AVG 
became a component of the U.S. Fourteenth Air Force. 

actions, AVG pilots at Rangoon were credited 
with 25 Japanese aircraft confirmed destroyed 
and eight probably destroyed. The British Hur- 
ricanes got an additional six. There was one 
AVG loss, pilot Ed Liebolt, who did not return 
from his flight. Bond’s personal score was six 
destroyed, two probably destroyed, and others 
damaged. 

Rangoon fell on March 6, 1942, and the 
enemy headed north, threatening India and 
China. The AVG evacuated its remaining P-40s 
to the RAF base at Magwe in central Burma. 
From there, the AVG and what remained of the 
RAF mounted raids against Burmese airfields 
now in the hands of the Japanese. On March 

21, the Japanese struck back. Three waves of 
twin-engine bombers, dozens in each wave, 
pounded Magwe. When the bombers finished, 
Japanese fighters came down to work over the 
airfield with machine guns. Most of the RAF’s 
remaining Hurricanes and almost all its 
Blenheim bombers were destroyed. Two AVG 
personnel were killed, and all AVG P-40s at the 
field were hit. The Japanese returned the next 
day to finish the job, and the evacuation of 
Magwe began. 

At his headquarters in Kunming, Chennault 
watched the situation evolve. Early on March 

22, he called a meeting with the two AVG 
squadron leaders then in Kunming, Bob Neale 
of the 1st and Jack Newkirk of the 2nd 
Squadron, and laid out a plan. The airfield at 
Chiang Mai in northern Thailand was one of 
the bases for the aircraft that attacked Magwe. 



With surprise, the AVG could catch the Japan- 
ese on the ground. Chiang Mai was more than 
150 miles inside Japanese-controlled territory, 
beyond the range of the P-40s, and the AVG 
would not be expected. 

The P-40s would fly from Kunming to Loi- 
wing, China, refuel, and then fly on to a small 
airstrip at Nam Sang in Burma, within easy 
range of Chiang Mai. The pilots would 
overnight there and strike Chiang Mai early the 
next morning. Chennault chose a secondary 
target, Lampang, 45 miles southeast of Chiang 
Mai, where the Japanese reportedly based 
heavy bombers. Neale would be in overall com- 
mand of the mission and lead six P-40s to Chi- 
ang Mai. Newkirk would take four P-40s to 
Lampang, strike the airfield there, then rejoin 
Neale’s flight at Chiang Mai. 

The pilots chosen for this mission were 
among the AVG’s best. “Scarsdale Jack” 
Newkirk was made an American hero by the 
press coverage of his actions during the defense 
of Rangoon, credited with seven victories by 
the AVG and 25 by the New York Times. In his 
flight were Frank L. Lawlor, Henry M. Gesel- 
bracht, and Robert B. “Buster” Keeton. Bob 
Neale, with 12 victories, was the AVG’s top- 
scoring ace. In his flight was another AVG dou- 
ble ace, William “Black Mac” McGarry, with 
10 victories. The other pilots were Charlie 
Bond, Bill Bartling, Edward F. Rector — all AVG 
aces — and Gregory Boyington, who would win 
fame later as “Pappy,” commander of the U.S. 
Marine “Black Sheep,” credited with 28 victo- 
ries and awarded the Medal of Honor. 

The night before, Neale reviewed details of 
the mission. Takeoff would be at 5:45 am. All 
10 aircraft would rendezvous over the field at 
10,000 feet, and Neale would lead both flights 
to Chiang Mai. There Newkirk would break 
off and take his flight to Lampang. For the 
main attack on the Chiang Mai airfield, Neale 
would lead four aircraft down to strafe while 
two flew top cover. 

It was still dark when the P-40s took off. 
Neale was the first off at 5:55, and Charlie 
Bond was a minute behind. Boyington was 
next, and then Bartling, who had never flown 
at night. Rector and McGarry, who were to fly 
top cover, took off after the other four. 
Newkirk’s flight was to take off right behind. 

There was no moon. It was pitch black out- 
side their cockpits. The pilots could see nothing 
but the glow of their own exhaust stacks. 
Neale’s flight of six aircraft stayed at 10,000 
feet over Nam Sang and circled, waiting for 
Newkirk and his flight. After 20 minutes, Neale 
decided that a rendezvous was not going to 
happen. He turned his flight to a heading of 
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150 degrees, a direct line to Chiang Mai. 

The sun was starting to light the sky. Charlie 
Bond was the only one to have flown in this 
area before, on a recon flight over Chiang Mai 
on December 13, 1941. Neale was navigating, 
but Bond followed the flight on his map and 
tried to make out landmarks in the haze below. 
He finally recognized the deep gorge of the Sal- 
ween River as they passed over it. Knowing 
where to place himself on the map, he was able 
to determine his ground speed and could cal- 
culate how much time it would take the flight 
to reach Chiang Mai. They would be over their 
target at 7:12. 

Radio silence was essential, and Bond edged 
up closer on Neale, waggled his wings, and 
pulled ahead. Neale understood that Bond 
knew where the target was. He dropped back 
and let Bond take the lead. 

Bond started a gradual descent. There was 
not much he could see. At 4,000 feet he made 
out the outline of the airport, a square shape 
3,000 to 4,000 feet per side. Seconds later he 
saw the airplanes. At 1,000 feet, Bond fired a 
long burst from his guns — to be sure they 
would fire — and so everyone behind knew that 
this was it. Ahead was their target, one of the 
biggest concentrations of Japanese warplanes 
in Southeast Asia. 



What Bond could not yet see was all the 
activity below. Newkirk’s flight had reached 
Chiang Mai minutes earlier. While Neale’s six 
P-40s circled over Nam Sang waiting for him, 
Newkirk formed up his flight right after take- 
off, climbed to 6,000 feet, and headed directly 
for Chiang Mai. Newkirk approached the city 
along its eastern side, and as Bond notes in his 
diary: “For some reason or other, while flying 
down to attack Lampang, they decided to strafe 
the Chiang Mai Railroad Station.” That alerted 
the Japanese and, although Bond could not see 
it, Japanese pilots were manning their aircraft 
and the antiaircraft gun crews were already in 
place. 

Bond’s dive carried him from south to north 
across the eastern side of the airfield, over a line 
of aircraft parked closely together. He opened 
fire, concentrating on one big group. Then he 
was past them and switched his fire toward sev- 
eral other single-engine aircraft that he thought 
were light bombers or modern fighters like the 
new Mitsubishi Zero. 

Neal was right behind Bond, firing on the 
same row of aircraft on the east side of the field. 
Greg Boyington was next over the line. Bartling 
was the last and had a good view of what was 
happening. “All four of us strafing a very 
closely packed line of fighters with three twin- 



engined ships in the center. At the end of our 
first pass of our four planes I could see a fire 
which had all three transports in it.” 

Bartling counted three additional fires. He 
also saw Japanese pilots sitting in their cock- 
pits and their airplanes’ “props turning up ... 
and quite a few men laying [sic] flat in front of 
the planes.” At the end of his pass, Bartling 
climbed steeply to 500 feet where he flipped his 
P-40 around in a wingover that brought him 
back over the line of aircraft he had just strafed. 

Pulling away from his first pass, Bond made 
a low turn to the left. Just then he saw the only 
friendly aircraft he would see during the entire 
action, another P-40 pulling away to his left in 
a climbing turn. It was Bartling, starting his 
wingover. 

Aware of ground fire, Bond stayed low in a 
wide turn that brought him sweeping back 
across the airfield — from west to east this 
time — over a line of closely parked Type 97 
fighters. He saw propellers turning and pilots 
jumping out of their cockpits and running for 
cover. Bond strafed the line, porpoising his air- 
plane up and down as he tried to line up his 
machine guns and hit each airplane in line. 
Past the end of the row of Type 97s he turned 
to the right. He counted three fires on the air- 
field now as a huge one engulfed the three 
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A ground crewman waves as a Consolidated B-24 Liberator heavy bomber takes off from an airfield in China 
while Curtiss P-40 fighters of the American Volunteer Group sit armed and ready for action. 



transports. 

BFrom where he was flying top cover at 
5,000 feet, Ed Rector watched the first attack 
by the four P-4 Os unfold. He saw the fires erupt 
below. “Three planes were burning in one big 
fire,” he wrote. “AA and MG [machine-gun] 
nests had opened fire by now, and I counted at 
least five MG posts around the field throwing 
tracers at the four strafing planes. AA shells 
were bursting in ever increasing numbers on 
mine and McGarry’s level, so I began flying a 
zig-zag course as some were bursting uncom- 
fortably close.” 

Neale became aware of enemy fire early. He 
wrote that he stayed at low altitude and made 
his turns sharp to evade ground fire. At the end 
of his third pass he found the ground fire so 
heavy that he rolled his wings to signal the three 
other P-40s to break off the attack. Then he 
turned away from the airfield and flew to a 
point five miles to the southwest. He circled 
there at 5,000 feet and waited for the others to 
rendezvous. Eventually Boyington joined up 
with him there. 

Bond was the last to break off the attack. 
After his second pass over the line of Type 97s, 
he made a third pass from northwest to south- 
east concentrating his fire on single targets in 
the southwest area of the airfield. At the end of 



that pass, he saw antiaircraft bursts at 1,000 to 
2,000 feet at the southwest end of the field. He 
made a low left turn and started a fourth pass 
back down the same line of targets he had just 
strafed. 



As he flew past the edge of the airfield, Bond 
turned sharply to the right and was about to 
start on his fifth pass when he looked up and 
saw three P-40s. He had been lucky to get away 
Continued on page 81 
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The Shadowy Secret of 

MIS-X One of the most obscure of American 

intelligence organizations during World 
War II, MIS-X played a vital role in aiding 
the escape of American POWs 



DURING WORLD WAR II, ONE AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE UNITWAS SO SECRET IT 

was known only by its post office box number, 1142. Although it was located only 1 1 miles down 
the Potomac from Washington, D.C., in a complex surrounded by multi-alarmed fences, most 
members of Congress and even the American military leadership knew nothing of its existence. 

Known officially as MIS-X (Military Intelligence Service-X), the unit was created in October 
1942. It fought the war on what has been called “the barbed wire front.” 

The unit sent aid packages to POW camps, but those packages also included carefully secreted 
compasses and tissue paper maps hidden in the handles of shaving razors and hair brushes, card- 
board checkerboards that could be steamed apart to reveal documents layered inside them, radio 
parts hidden in baseballs and in cribbage boards, pens in pipe stems, and other items all intended 
for a single purpose — aiding in the escape and avoiding the recapture of American 
prisoners of war. 

MIS-X also contacted American manufacturers and, without telling them exactly 
what they were doing or why, recruited them to assist by producing such things as 
“peel open” playing cards in which small maps and other documents could be hid- 
den. The Gillette Razor Company, for example, joined in by magnetizing its dou- 
ble-edged razor blades in such a way that, when balanced on a piece of string, the 
“G” in Gillette pointed due north, creating a handy compass. A Connecticut com- 
pany manufactured and hid even smaller compasses in the buttons it manufactured 
for U.S. military uniforms. 

At one point in 1944, MIS-X was sending out 120 parcels a day to German POW 



American prisoners of war 
captured during the open- 
ing hours of the Battle of 
the Bulge trudge toward a 
rear area and a German 
prison camp in December 
1944. By the time this 
photo was taken, MIS-X 
had suspended operations 
in anticipation of the Allied 
victory in World War II. 



camps but was forced to reduce its output when 
coded messages from the camps pleaded with 
it to do so. 

The POWs were simply running out of room 
to hide things. 

Though the exact number is in dispute, 
according to some estimates as many as 130,000 
U.S. troops were captured and became prisoners 
during World War II, with almost 94,000 of 
them held by the Germans and 27,000 by the 
Japanese. Germany also interred 4,700 Ameri- 
can civilians, while Japan imprisoned 14,000. 
Almost 11 percent of the American POWs, 
14,072 to be exact, died in captivity. 

Another sizable group escaped or at least 
tried to escape, and by the end of the war 737 
of these men had successfully slipped out of 
German POW camps and avoided recapture. 
The number of attempted escapes that resulted 
in recapture is unknown but is certainly many 
times greater than the number of successful 
ones, and MIS-X aided in almost 
all these attempts. 

Interestingly, much of the work 
done to aid these men had begun 
with the British. 

Britain entered the war in 1939, 
and in June 1940 some 50,000 
British troops were captured fight- 
ing in rearguard actions at the Bat- 
tle of Dunkirk. Sir Gerald W.R. 
Templer, then an acting lieutenant 
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colonel in military intelligence, suggested that 
some provision should be made to make the 
men’s confinement more comfortable and at the 
same time aid them with any escape plans they 
might have. He also suggested that some train- 
ing should be provided to all His Majesty’s 
troops on how to act if captured. British officials 
at the time were aware that a generation earlier 
during World War I a large number of British 
prisoners had escaped from German POW 
camps without any outside assistance. 

What could be done to help with escapes dur- 
ing the current war? 

Based on Templer’s suggestion, the British 
created MI-9 (Military Intelligence, Section 9), 
which first provided training for soldiers in the 
event that they were captured and then 
expanded to include aiding with escapes. When 
the United States entered the war in late 1941, 
the British willingly shared with U.S. Intelli- 
gence what capture and escape information 
they had gathered and developed. 

MIS-X was established as a result of this 
sharing of information. 

Meanwhile, the United States was also in the 
process of establishing a center to detain and 
interrogate enemy POWs who were suspected 
of possessing vital military information. That 
center was to be located at an abandoned Civil 



War and World War I military post known as 
Fort Hunt, 1 1 miles south of Washington on 
the Potomac River. The area had once been 
farmed by George Washington when he resided 
at his nearby Mount Vernon estate and was at 
the time World War II began in use as a local 
picnic area. 

Beginning in April 1942, buildings were 
erected on the site, and the facility was staffed 
with some 400 military personnel, many of 
them well educated, fluent in European lan- 
guages, and familiar with Europe and its cus- 
toms. A number of them were Jewish. Most 
were the last to receive their assignments at the 
end of basic training. Usually they were told to 
proceed to Washington and wait at a particu- 
lar intersection, where they were then picked 
up and taken to the super-secret Fort Hunt. 

Local residents of the Fort Hunt neighbor- 
hood were of course aware of military activity 
in the area and watched as buses with blacked- 
out windows passed back and forth, but they 
were kept unaware of the camp’s true purpose. 
The idea was put about that it was just another 
POW camp, one of many that were blossoming 
throughout the country at the time. 

In October 1942, another unit was tucked 
into the camp, a unit so secret even the post 
commander, who of course knew of its exis- 



tence, was unaware of its actual purpose. 

That unit was MIS-X. Over the years of its 
existence Fort Hunt also housed units that stud- 
ied captured enemy documents, publications, 
and images, and served as a facility for Opera- 
tion Paperclip, the effort to bring captured Ger- 
man scientists to the United States, including 
Werner von Braun, who would gain fame for 
his work on the U.S. space program. 

MIS-X consisted of five subsections dealing 
with the interrogation of successful escapees 
about any military information they may have 
picked up and on what had worked and what 
had not worked in their escapes. Its work also 
involved correspondence with POWs, deter- 
mining camp locations, training and briefing, 
and technical matters, while areas were in 
charge of secreting objects in aid packages, 
developing miniature cameras, and the like. 
MIS-X had also been given the responsibility 
of instructing air crews on what to do if shot 
down in enemy territory, how to act if captured, 
and how to escape. Further, the unit prepared 
and distributed escape kits and carried on 
coded correspondence with POWs. 

It was immediately decided that training 
should be given to all military personnel des- 
tined for combat areas. They were made to 
understand that if captured it was their duty to 
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One example of the ingenuity of MIS-X is this x-ray of a cribbage game board revealing radio components 
hidden inside by agency operatives. POWs in German camps were able to assemble working radios from these 
and other parts hidden in everyday items. 



be an “irritant constantly occupying and dis- 
tracting [their] captors through escape efforts 
[and] striving through any means possible to 
relay information to [their] comrades.” 

The POW was not to be a passive victim, but 
was in fact to consider himself still an active 
combatant. 

“The POW was to think of barbed wire as 
his new front,” wrote Lloyd R. Shoemaker, 
who was an MIS-X operative during the war 
and wrote about the unit in 1990. 

By November 1942, MIS-X was operating 
and had begun delivering escape and evasion 
instructions. Those instructions included require- 
ments that servicemen wear heavy shoes in case 
they had to walk long distances, that they carry 
escape kits containing such things as mirrors, 
bandages, fish hooks and line, a tiny compass, 
and tissue paper maps of known POW camps, 
that they not carry anything on their persons — 
such as personal letters — that could identify their 
unit’s location, and that they were to seek out 
and aid an escape organization existing in any 
camp to which they were sent. 

An escape manual was also produced that 
detailed such things as how to avoid capture, 
how to resist interrogation, favored European 
escape routes, and the like. Among the “salient 
factors” the escapee needed to make a success- 



ful escape, the manual sensibly listed “luck,” 
“good feet,” and “common sense.” 

Although training and instruction could be 
given beforehand, many of the MIS-X escape 
aids could not. They were of no value if they 
did not arrive at the camps to which they were 
sent. Likewise, MIS-X needed to know whether 
they actually arrived at their destination. Fur- 
ther, the POW’s in the camps needed to know 
which items had been sent and where they were 
hidden. 

To solve these problems, a simple letter code 
was developed. If a POW writing home were to 
date his letter, for example, March 13, 1943, 
that would be an indication there was no coded 



message involved. Dating it 3/13/43, however, 
would indicate there was such a coded message. 
Clerks working with the government censor- 
ship office scanned all incoming mail from 
POW camps and separated any that came from 
known “Code Users” or “CUs” as they were 
called. Those letters were then routed to Fort 
Hunt, where they were steamed open, decoded, 
and recorded. They would then be closed again, 
slipped back into the normal flow of mail, and 
continue on their way to parents, girlfriends, 
brothers, and sisters without the recipients 
being aware the correspondence had ever been 
opened and read. 

As the training of men to serve as briefers in 
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After escaping from captivity in Germany, two American soldiers are questioned by an officer. Such interroga- 
tions were valuable in helping MIS-X determine the best ways to assist prisoners and to evaluate their ongo- 
ing covert operations. 



escape and evasion tactics progressed, one or 
two men were selected from each battalion and 
were trained in the letter code. If captured, it 
was their job to remain in contact with the U.S. 
military through the regular mails using the 
new code. These men were so carefully selected, 
Shoemaker wrote, “that not one ever broke 
security. Amazingly, MIS-X personnel had been 
able to maintain greater secrecy that those asso- 
ciated with the atomic bomb project.” 

By the end of the war, some 7,724 men had 
been taught the code. None were ever uncov- 
ered, and the fact that such a code system was 
in use was never discovered by the enemy. 
Through these men, the U.S. military was able 
to keep in regular contact with virtually every 
German POW camp. 

That correspondence also allowed POWs to 
send back what knowledge they had gained 
that could aid in the war effort. 

By 1943, for example, MIS-X received coded 
information from an air officers’ camp some 
eight miles south of Berlin. The coded message 
read: “Fort emerge forward hatch not working 
right. Many can’t get out.” The message alerted 
the Army Air Forces that the forward hatch on 
the Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress bomber was 
malfunctioning and preventing evacuation of the 
plane in emergencies. Within 24 hours repairs 
had begun throughout the air service. Another 
message was forwarded to all camps in France 
warning escapees to avoid the city of Tours, 
which had heavily policed checkpoints. Another 
warned of a fake Red Cross inspector who was 
trying to solicit information from prisoners. 



By then parcels had begun to roll into the 
European camps, but not without some set- 
backs. Some were humorous, like the operative 
who was accused of being a hoarder and had a 
tomato thrown at him when he emptied a Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, grocery of canned fruit 
for aid packages. Others were more serious, 
such as the MIS-X operative who was actually 
detained by the FBI and accused of being a Ger- 
man spy after he tried to buy several identical 
cameras in a Baltimore store. 

But on the whole things went well. 

Rather than use Red Cross parcels for its 
shipments, which would have imperiled the 
nature of the Red Cross’s work, MIS-X created 
fictional agencies, groups such as the War Pris- 
oners Benefit Foundation and Servicemen’s 
Relief. Three types of packages were sent 
through each of these agencies: food parcels 
containing such things as the canned fruit pur- 
chased in College Park but no escape aids, 
clothing, and recreational parcels. It was in the 
last two kinds of parcels that the escape aids, 
maps, documents, compasses, civilian clothing, 
wire cutters, German cash, radio parts, and 
small cameras, even German uniforms and Ger- 
man-lettered typewriters, were secreted. 

In one instance, a camp requested a hand- 
operated printing press complete with type, ink, 
and paper, while another asked for “small cal- 
iber guns and ammo for close sniping.” 

In mid- 1944, with the Normandy invasion, 
the number of U.S. troops taken prisoner 
spiked. About that same time, Hitler issued his 
well-known order that created “Death Zones” 



around munitions, armament, and experimen- 
tal plants in Europe. His order mandated that 
any escapee captured in these zones would be 
immediately executed. 

In the face of this order, MIS-X informed 
prisoners that they were no longer expected to 
escape. 

By late October 1944, MIS-X had suspended 
sending parcels to Europe altogether after being 
told the Pentagon expected the European war 
to be over by Christmas. In addition, as Allied 
troops began closing in on Berlin, German 
roads and railways were reduced to shambles, 
making the shipments of parcels almost impos- 
sible. At Fort Hunt, activity ground to a near 
halt with some time being given to aiding 
POWs in Japanese camps. 

The Japanese, however, were much stricter 
about the number of parcels allowed in their 
camps. In addition, General Douglas 
McArthur, the Pacific Theater commander, 
allowed intelligence operations in his area only 
if they were under his command, which inter- 
fered greatly with the work of MIS-X. The unit 
did little more than design and issue escape kits 
for those serving in the Pacific. 

With little to do, the MIS-X staff then spent 
days worrying about the POWs they had been 
aiding and had grown to know over the previ- 
ous two years. 

On May 8, 1945, the war in Europe ended. 
Almost immediately escape committee mem- 
bers from the various liberated POW camps 
were cleared in France and flown to Washing- 
ton for debriefing. 

On August 14, the war in the Pacific ended. 
Six days later, MIS-X received an order to 
“burn all your records” and artifacts within the 
next 24 hours. It took 36 hours. 

In that time, MIS-X staff worked over three 
30-gallon military trash cans, wadding and burn- 
ing paper records, breaking up doctored game 
pieces and game boards, and cutting radio wires 
into small pieces. Unaltered games, blankets, 
razors, and clothing were donated to Walter 
Reed Army Hospital. The Salvation Army was 
called to remove all remaining food items. 

“And with that,” Shoemaker wrote, “MIS-X 
was shut down.” 

Currently, the U.S. National Park Service is 
conducting an oral history project about MIS- 
X and its activities at Fort Hunt. The project 
is also interested in obtaining copies of papers, 
letters, photographs, and artifacts connected 
with MIS-X. 



Author Chuck Lyons has contributed to WWII 
History on a variety of topics. He resides in 
Rochester ; New York. 
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DOCTOR'S MEMORY BREAKTHROUGH 



New Discovery 
for People with 
Failing Memory 

World's Leading Brain Expert and Winner of the 
Prestigious Kennedy Award, Unveils Exciting 
News For the Scattered, Unfocused and Forgetful 



By Steven Wuzuhia 
Health Correspondent; 

Clearwater, Florida; Dr, Meir Shinitzky, Ph.D., is a 
former visiting professor at Duke University, recipient of 
the prestigious LF. Kennedy Prize and author of more 
than 200 international scientific papers on human body 
cells. But now he's come up with what the medical 
world considers his greatest accomplishment — A vital 
compound, so powerful, it’s reported to repair... even 
regrow damaged brain cells. In layman’s terms — Bring 
hack your memory power. And leave you feeling more 
focused and clear-headed than you have in years! 

Dr. Shimtsky explains this phenomenon in simple 
terms; “Science has shown when your brain nutrient 
levels drop, you can start to experience memory problems 
and overall mental fatigue. Your ability to concentrate 
and stay focused becomes compromised. And gradually, 
a “mental log" sets in, It can damage every aspect of 
your life”. Not only do brain cells die but they become 
dysfunctional as if they begin to fade away as we age. 
This affects our ability to have mental clarity and locus 
and impacts our ability to remember things that were 
easy for us lo do in our 20’s and 3G’s. 

Scientists think the biggest cause of brain deterioration 
in older people is the decreased functioning of membranes 
and molecules that surround the brain cells. These really 
are the transminers that connect tire tissues or the brain cells 
lo one another that help us with our sharp memory, clear 
thinking and mental focus, even our powers to reason well. 
"When we arc in our 20’s” according to Dr. Shinitzky “our 
body produces key substances like phosphatidyl serine and 
phosphatidic acid". . .unfortunately they are believed to 
be critical essential nutrients that just fade away with age, 
much like our memories often do leading to further mental 
deterioration. 

As we get older it becomes more frustrating as there 
is little comfort when you forget names.., misplace 
your keys... or just feel “a little confused". And even 
though your foggy memory gets laughed off us just 
another “senior moment “ it’s not very funny when it 
keeps happening to you. 

The Hissing Link 
is Found and Tested 

It’s hard to pronounce that’s For sure, but it certainly 
appears from the astounding clinical research that this 



one vital nutrient phosphatidylserine (PS) can really 
make a huge difference in our mental wellness. 17 
different double blind studies with placebo controlled 
groups have been involved in the clinical research of 
PS with patients hetween the ages of 55-80 years of 
age. Periodically the researchers gave these patients 
memory and cognitive tests and the results were 
simply amazing; 

/ ) PS patients outperformed placebo patients 
in All 5 Tests - i 00% Success Rate 

2) After only 45 days there was a measurable 
improvement in mental function 

3) After 90 days „ there ivus an impressive and 
amazing improvement in mental function 

The group taking phosphatidylserine, not only 
enjoyed sharper memory, hut listen to this... they 
were also more upbeat and remarkably more happy. 
In contrast, the moods of the individuals who took 
the placebo (starch pill), remained unaffected.... no 
mental or mood improvement at all. 

My Memory 
Started to Scare Me. 

[ would forget all kinds of things 
and something that l just said earlier 
in the day would have completely 
slipped my mind. I almost forgot my 
granddaughter’s birthday and that would have been 
horrible. 1 had forgotten lots of other little things 
along the way, I was worried about it. 

Over the last several months I've noticed my 
memory seemed to he getting pretty unreliable and 
so I thought I'd better do something about it now. So 
when I read about this amazing PS nutrient and how 
much it would help me with my memory l wanted 
to try it. 

It’s great! I have actual recall now, which 3s super. 
After about 6 weeks of taking it on a daily basis ts 
when i began to notice that 1 wasn't forgetting things 
anymore. 

Thanks to PS for giving me my memory back. It’s 
given me a lot more self-eon tide ncc and self-esteem. 

I would not trust my memory without it. 

- Ethel Macagnoncy 




THESE STATEMENTS HAVE NOT BEEN EVALUATED BY THE US FDA, THESE PRODUCTS ARE NOT INTENDED TO DIAGNOSE, TREAT, 
CURE OR PREVENT ANY DISEASE. RESULTS BASED UPON AVERAGES, MODELS ARE USED IN ALL PHOTOS TO PROTECT PRIVACY 




Dr. Meir Shinitzky , PhD. a former visiting 
professor at Duke University and a recipient 
of the prestigious /. F. Kennedy Prize 

Vital Nutrient 
Reverses "Scatter Brain" 

This incredible PS nutrient feeds your brain the 
vital nutrient it needs to slay healthy... PS now has 
the attention of some of the world’s most prominent 
brain experts. It has been written up and published in 
leading science and medical journals and its findings 
have electrified the International scientific community. 

Earth-Shaking Science 

Published, clinical reports show replenishing your 
body’s natural supply of Phosphatidylserine. not only 
helps sharpen your memory and concentration — but 
also helps “perk you up" and put you in a belter mood. 
PS as it turns out also helps lo reduce everyday stress and 
elevate your mood by lowering your body’s production 
of the hormone cortisol. When cortisol levels are too 
high for loo long you experience fatigue, had moods and 
weakness. This drug-free brain -boosting formula enters 
your bloodstream fast (in as little as thirty minutes). 

Officially Reviewed by the U,S. Hood and Drug 
Administration: Lipogen PS Plus is the ONLY Health 
Supplement that has a “Qualified Health Claim for 
both Cognitive Dysfunction and Dementia”. 

Special Opportunity 
For Our Readers 

We’ve made arrangements with the distributor of this 
proprietary blend of PS, which combines with several 
other proven special brain boosting natural ingredients 
to give you the mental clarity and memory gain that you 
need, to give you a Risk-Free trial supply. This is a special 
“Readers Only Discount", This trial is 100% risk-free. 

It's a terrific deal. If Lipogen PS Plus doesn’t help 
you think better, remember more,., and improve your 
mind, clarity and mood — you won’t pay a penny! 
(Except S&H). 

But you must act fast. Your order can only be 
guaranteed if it comes in within ihe next 7-days. After 
that, supplies could run out. And your order may not 
be fulfilled until they are replenished. 

So don’t wait. Now you can join the thousands 
of people who think hotter, remember more — and 
enjoy dear, “fog-free” memory. Cali today, toll-free 
at 1-800-789-8589, Think of it as making a “wake-up 
call” to your brain. 





Insight 



By Duane Schultz 
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The Princess and the 

POWs The American airmen Princess Ecaterina 

Caradja saved from the Germans called her 
the " Angel of Ploesti." 



LIEUTENANT RICHARD BRITT, NAVIGATOR ABOARD A CONSOLIDATED B-24 

Liberator bomber named Chattanooga Choo Choo, woke up to find himself trapped in the wreckage. 

“I was still in the plane,” he wrote 45 years later, “with two oxygen bottles in my lap. My left 
foot caught in the bomb bay wreckage, my right leg folded under me, and the Plexiglas dome of 
the top turret over my head. I felt no pain, but was unable to think clearly.” 

Britt called out for his pilot and copilot but got no answer and then noticed someone else lying 
nearby, but the face was turned away so he could not make out who it was. He turned his head 
and looked up through the top turret and saw faces staring back at him, talking 
fast in a language he did not understand. He could not make sense of the confu- 
sion but suddenly heard a voice call to him in English. He saw the face of a mid- 
dle-aged woman. 

“Are you American?” she asked. When he said he was, she answered, “We’ll 
have you out of there in a jiffy.” 

It was August 1, 1943, the day of the first massive Allied air raid on the oil fields 
of Ploesti, Romania, a major source of oil and gas for the Nazi war machine. The 
mission itself was a fiasco, almost a suicide run. Colonel John R. “Killer” Kane, who 
flew that day, called it “the worst catastrophe in the history of the Army Air Corps. 



One of its wings shot off 
by flak over the Romanian 
oil refinery operations at 
Ploesti, a B-24 Liberator 
begins to spiral earthward. 
Princess Ecaterina Caradja 
helped numerous downed 
Allied airmen to evade 
imprisonment at the hands 
of the Axis. 



It wasn’t a raid, it was a full-scale battle.” 

Military intelligence briefers had assured the 
men that Ploesti was only lightly defended; they 
were wrong. In 1943, Ploesti was one of the 
most heavily defended sites in the European 
Theater. The planners predicted that the mis- 
sion would do the most damage by flying the 
big, slow B-24s at treetop level. However, this 
left the aircraft at the mercy of the German anti- 
aircraft guns, some of which were situated 
above the planes as they flew down a valley. 

Flying so low meant that the crews of those 
planes damaged over the target could not bail 
out but were forced to ride their burning planes 
into the ground. Many of the planes turned into 
flying coffins before crashing. The sacrifices 
were horrific, exploding fuel tanks, shrapnel 
tearing into limbs, bodies incinerated as pilots 
held their course through sheets of flames left 
by the previous waves of aircraft. 

The five bomb groups became separated 
when the leading ones flew at a faster speed 
than those behind and then took a wrong turn 
before they reached the target. As a result, some 
of the refineries were not hit at all and even 
those that were damaged were back in opera- 
tion within weeks. 

Of the 177 B-24s that took off that morning 
from their base in Benghazi, North Africa, only 
93 made it back by the end of the day. Some 60 
of those had so much battle damage that they 
never flew again. A few others got as far as 
Turkey or Cyprus, and three crashed into the 
sea. All the others, like Chattanooga Choo 
Choo, went down in Romania. The human 
losses were staggering. Of the 1,726 crew mem- 
bers, 532 were killed, captured, or listed as 
missing in action. In addition, 440 of those who 
made it back to Benghazi were wounded, some 
so badly that they never returned to duty. 

Richard Britt was among the lucky ones. It 
took four hours for the Romanian rescuers, 
encouraged by the English-speaking woman, to 
free him from the wreckage using knives, saws, 
axes, and stones. Britt’s body was covered in blis- 
ters from burns by then, caused by gasoline drip- 
ping on him, and he was obviously in great pain. 

But then he met the woman 
who saved him — and so many 
others. She was Princess Ecate- 
rina Caradja, a 50-year-old aris- 
tocrat who was having lunch on 
her 1,000-acre estate a mile from 
where Britt’s aircraft crashed. She 
had been abducted at age three 
by her father, a titled nobleman, 
who was involved in a financial 
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Famous Volcano Has 
Strange Effect On Women 



Man and nature collaborate to create a glamorous green ring guaranteed to 
rock her world! Own it today for ONLY $99 plus FREE studs with ring purchase.' 



O n May 18, 1 980, Mount St. Helens erupted, sending a 
column of ash and smoke 80,000 feet into the atmosphere. 
From that chaos, something beautiful emerged — our spectacular 
Spirit Lake Helenite Ring. 

Created from the superheated volcanic rock dust of the historic 
Mount St. Helens eruption, helenite has become the green stone 
of choice for jewelry and fashion designers worldwide. Helen ite's 
vivid color and immaculate clarity rivals mined emeralds that can 
sell for as much as $3,000 per carat. Today you can wear this 
4-carat stunner for only $99! 

Our exclusive design highlights 
the visually stunning stone with a 
concave cut set in .925 sterling silver 
loaded with brilliant white, lab- 
created DiamondAwni®. The classic 
pairing of colors in a vintage- 
inspired setting makes for a state- 
ment ring thats simply impossible 
to ignore! 
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helenite is not an emerald at all, but 
a brighter and clearer green stone 
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spectacular large carat weight jewel ry. "Its just recently that 
luxury jewelers have fallen in love with helenite, " says James Fent, 
GIA certified gemologist. JJ Clear green color in a stone this size 
is rarely found in emeralds but helenite has come to the rescue/' 

Your satisfaction is 100% guaranteed. Bring home the Spirit 
Lake Helenite Ring and see for yourself. If you are not 
completely blown away by the exceptional beauty of this rare 
American stone, simply return the ring within 60 days for 
a full refund of your purchase price. Its that simple. Bui were 
betting that once you slide this gorgeous green beauty on your 
finger, it will take a force of nature to get you two apart! 
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Our Tribute Book Package includes 
a custom engraved Commemorative 
Brick on the Museum’s campus 
in New Orleans and a Tribute 
Book personalized with a digital 
reproduction of your Commemorative 
Brick. The 44-page, hardcover 
Tribute Book uses photographs from 
the Museum Archives to tell the story 
of the American Experience in 
World War [I, Find out more at 
www.ww2brick5.org. 
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Flying low above the oil refinery complex at Ploesti, 
a B-24 Liberator attempts to evade antiaircraft fire 
as smoke billows from a burning building. 



dispute with his family. He took her to England 
and abandoned her in an orphanage under an 
assumed name. When her mother died, her 
father returned and brought her to a convent in 
France. A family member found Ecaterina 
almost by accident when she was nine and 
brought her back to Romania. 

Ecaterina was raised by her grandparents; her 
grandfather had been a prime minister of 
Romania and had developed the oil fields at 
Ploesti. Educated in England, France, and Bel- 
gium, she became fluent in five languages. She 
married Prince Constantin Caradja in 1914 at 
the age of 21 and devoted much of her life to 
developing orphanages and caring for those in 
need. And that was what she started doing for 
downed American airmen on that afternoon in 
1943, when Richard Britt was pulled from his 
plane. She was helping him into her car, a 1937 
Plymouth, when two German soldiers appeared 
and demanded that she surrender the Ameri- 
can to them. 

Lieutenant Britt understood the language and 
was amazed to hear her tell the soldiers “in the 
most impolite German, ‘Go to Hell.’” Had 
Romania not been an ally of Germany at that 
time, the soldiers would no doubt have shot or 
arrested her. Instead, they argued with her, and 
she shouted back at them just as fiercely. 



Suddenly, she left Britt leaning against the car 
and appeared to dash away. He wondered if he 
had been abandoned. As the Germans reached 
out to grab him, the Princess opened the rear 
door on the far side of the car, grabbed Britt from 
behind, and began to haul him inside. The sol- 
diers also pulled at him, but she was faster and 
had a better grip. She shouted for her driver to 
start the car, and the Plymouth roared away. 

After Britt was safely in a hospital, she went 
on to Bucharest to begin her campaign to keep 
the American airmen from being taken to Ger- 
many. She knew people in the highest circles in 
Romania but, more importantly, she knew their 
wives, and it was to the women that she made 
her case. They pressured their husbands — all 
the way up to the Romanian dictator Ion 
Antonescu — who was able to persuade the Ger- 
man commander to leave the American flyers 
in Romania. 

A week later, on August 8, Princess Caradja 
arranged for the American wounded to be 
moved to a luxury hotel, now converted to a 
military hospital, located high in the Transyl- 
vanian mountains. The Americans received 
excellent care from a kind and well-trained 
staff. Princess Caradja visited often, bringing 
with her several young, attractive English- 
speaking women and large amounts of candy 
and food. She considered the Americans to be 
her new orphans and was determined to see 
that they got the best of everything. 

A German film crew came to make a news- 
reel to show the world how well American pris- 
oners were being treated, and a local arch- 
bishop brought gifts from the Pope. The large 
wooden crates from His Holiness contained 
quart bottles of brandy. The men made quick 
work of the gift, and the brandy made quick 
work of them. They said it was a memorable 
day, which none of them remembered very well. 
When each man left the hospital for a POW 
camp, there were tears of farewell from them 
and the staff. 

Princess Caradja arranged for another resort 
in the Transylvanian Alps to serve as the Amer- 
icans’ POW camp. Located in the village of 
Timisul de Jos, it was a place of such great nat- 
ural beauty that the men called it the “Gilded 
Cage.” Lieutenant Britt described it as “prob- 
ably the best prison camp in the world.” The 
officers’ camp was in a three-story building, 
formerly the hotel for a ski resort. It had a spa- 
cious dining room, a gym, tennis courts, large 
bedrooms, and meticulously landscaped 
grounds. The enlisted men were housed a few 
hundred yards away in two buildings of a girls’ 
boarding school. While not up to the standard 
of luxury of the officers’ camp, it was far bet- 
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ter than any POW facility in Germany. 

The Romanians treated the Americans more 
like guests than prisoners because they believed 
that they had flown their mission against the oil 
fields at such a low level to spare civilian casu- 
alties. Aircrews shot down later in high-altitude 
raids, which did cause massive civilian casual- 
ties, were treated like captives and housed near 
prominent targets such as the Bucharest railway 
yards. Yet, even those prisoners fared better than 
those shot down over Germany. 

The princess made sure that the Ploesti 
raiders continued to be treated well. They 
were paid $225 a month, received regular Red 
Cross parcels, and were able to purchase real 
butter, fresh bread, milk, meats, wine, and 
champagne, items no longer available to most 
Germans at home. Meals were served on 
white tablecloths by Russian prisoners, and a 
barber, a dentist, and a language teacher vis- 
ited regularly. The Americans even had a 
radio. The guards knew about it but officially 
took no notice, allowing the men to keep it 
once they “promised” not to listen to the BBC, 
which they did every evening. 

Princess Caradja continued to visit and bring 
gifts — warm winter gloves and underwear, ten- 
nis rackets, golf clubs, and English-language 
books. She arranged weekend passes to 
Bucharest hotels. Of course, the prisoners were 
always under guard, but often they got the 
guards drunk and went their own way, rejoin- 
ing the hungover guards in the morning. One 
American was even invited to give a talk at a 
local Rotary Club meeting. 

Although the Ploesti raid airmen lived well, 
they were still prisoners, and many were deter- 
mined to escape. The princess sensed their rest- 



lessness and spoke to Britt of her concern about 
what might happen if they were caught. “Pm 
worried about you,” she said. “Pm afraid you 
might do something foolish. The war is going 
well for you and badly for the Germans.... You 
are safe here. If you were to get to a border and 
were caught, they would shoot you.” 

Nevertheless, the men were digging a tunnel 
using a tin can as their only tool. They worked 
in two-hour shifts but after many weeks had 
extended it only 12 feet beyond their building. 
Britt asked the princess for some electrical 
wiring and lights and for women’s clothing, 
which they planned to wear once they got out. 
He told her the garments were for a show they 
were planning to put on. 

She brought Britt what he requested, but he 
was disappointed to see they were bright, gaudy 
dresses with beads and spangles; the kind worn 
by flappers in the 1920s. “I looked at her,” Britt 
said, “and saw a glimmer of humor in her eyes. 
She had outfoxed us.” And then the guards 
found the pile of dirt and the plan to tunnel out 
was over. None of them escaped during the 
remainder of their time there. 

In August 1944, after Romania severed its 
alliance with Germany, Princess Caradja helped 
to arrange an airlift to take “her boys” home. 
By then there were close to 1,000 Americans, 
counting all those shot down in later raids on 
Ploesti. If they had been sent to camps in Ger- 
many, they would have had to wait eight more 
months until Germany’s surrender in May 
1945 before being freed. Thanks to the 
princess, they would reach home much sooner. 

However, her life became precarious when 
the Russians occupied Romania. In 1949, the 
communist regime confiscated her wealth, her 
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homes and land, and all her possessions, includ- 
ing the orphanages she had established. “My 
crime,” she told an American reporter in 1997, 
“was being a landowner [which] was worse 
than being a murderer.” 

Members of the aristocracy were not issued 
food ration cards or permitted to have jobs. 
Some fled the country, but many committed 
suicide. 

Princess Caradja stayed until 1952, when, 
with the help of her daughter who lived in 
Paris, she escaped from Romania by hiding in 
a tiny compartment on a river barge traveling 
down the Danube. She remained there, through 
freezing weather, for 62 days before reaching 
the West and freedom. She tried without suc- 
cess for the next three years to obtain a visa to 
the United States. She spent her time giving lec- 
tures throughout Western Europe and on the 
BBC about the threat of communism. In the 
winter of 1954, she went to Algiers to help 
earthquake victims. Finally, in 1955, she was 
granted a visa to America to see “her boys.” 
On her first day, having just gotten off the 
plane, she was invited to appear on NBC’s pop- 
ular Today program hosted by Dave Garroway. 

From there she flew to the tiny town of Com- 
fort, Texas, to be reunited with Richard Britt, 
the navigator she had saved 12 years earlier. 
For the next 35 years, she made her home in the 
United States, speaking out wherever she found 
an audience on the importance of freedom and 
the dangers of Communism. 

The princess searched constantly for the 
men she had rescued. Finally, in 1972, she had 
found enough of them to hold a reunion in 
Dallas, Texas, which became an annual event 
for the next 19 years. In 1991, when she was 
98 years old and confined to a wheelchair, she 
was honored at a farewell dinner. The princess 
was going home, back to Romania, where the 
communists had been overthrown. The new 
government granted her 20 acres of her for- 
mer estate, but she chose to live in one of her 
old orphanages. She died two years later, a few 
days after reaching the age of 100. 

Bill Fili, a rescued airman who had served 
as the flight engineer aboard a bomber named 
Destiny’s Deb , summed up what her boys 
thought of Princess Caradja. “By her very 
presence she encouraged us to feel like human 
beings again. We knew someone cared.” 



Duane Schultz is a psychologist who has writ- 
ten more than two dozen books and articles 
on military history. His most recent book is 
Evans Carlson: Marine Raider: The Man Who 
Commanded America’s First Special Forces 
(Westholme, 2014). 
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AMONG the many objectives facing General 
Douglas MacArthur on his return to the main 
Philippine island of Luzon in 1945 was the 
recapture of the tiny island of Corregidor. 

Although Manila could be taken with con- 
ventional ground forces aided by both armor 
and artillery, Corregidor, nicknamed “The 
Rock,” would be a harder nut to crack. Situ- 
ated only two miles off the southern tip of the 
Bataan Peninsula at the 16-mile-wide entrance 
to Manila Bay, the large-caliber guns on the 
island could devastate any ships going into or 
out of Manila Harbor. Shaped like a giant tad- 
pole, Corregidor’s bulbous head measured 
roughly llVz miles from side to side and faced 
almost due west toward the South China Sea 
while its two-mile-long tail snaked to the east, 
pointing back toward Manila. While most parts 



the tail, on a long strip of flattened land, was 
Kindley Field, the only airstrip on the island. 

Just east of San Jose was a huge dimple of 
land known as Malinta Hill. Cut into the hill 
was Malinta Tunnel, which ran straight in for 
1,400 feet with perpendicular tunnels running 
off the main line. The numerous tunnels, built 
years before the war, contained an under- 
ground headquarters, hospital, mess area, a 
power generator, living quarters, and a quar- 
termaster area. During his time on Corregidor, 
General MacArthur had housed his staff mem- 
bers, as well as his wife, young son, and his 
son’s nursemaid, inside the relative safety of 
the thick, bombproof tunnel complex. 

The area on Corregidor known as Middle- 
side began just west of San Jose, where the 
ground began rising toward Topside. Middle- 



when it was finally surrendered to the Japanese 
during their conquest of the Philippines. 

As General MacArthur and his forces moved 
in on Manila from both the north and south in 
1945, the capture of Corregidor became crucial. 
With Corregidor dominating the entrance to 
Manila Bay, the Japanese guns on the island pre- 
vented the Americans from bringing in ships to 
supply or support the ground forces driving on 
the city. Working with intelligence reports that 
indicated there were no more than 900 Japan- 
ese soldiers on Corregidor, MacArthur chose 
General Walter Krueger and his Sixth Army to 
recapture The Rock. 

Krueger was given three choices. He could 
seize Corregidor with a parachute drop, with 
an amphibious landing, or with both. Knowing 
that a parachute drop by itself would be too 



Rock . Force 
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AMERICAN AIRBORNE 
AND GROUND TROOPS 
SWIFTLY CAPTURED THE 



FORTRESS ISLAND OF COR- 
REGIDOR IN MANILA BAY 
WITH A COORDINATED 
OPERATION IN EARLY 1945. 

of the tail were only about 25 feet above sea 
level, the head rose 500 feet above the waters of 
the bay. Having lived on The Rock for approx- 
imately two months in early 1942 when the 
Japanese invaded the Philippines, MacArthur 
was more than familiar with the defensive capa- 
bilities of Corregidor. 

Corregidor was broken into three geograph- 
ical regions, Bottomside, Middleside, and Top- 
side. Bottomside began at the neck of the island, 
where the head connected to the tail, and ran 
eastward, containing all of the tail section. The 
only barrio, or village, on the island, San Jose, 
was situated on the southern side of the neck 
and had served before the war as a housing area 
for civilian personnel and the dependents of the 
Philippine Scouts. Boat docks were located on 
both sides of the neck. On the far eastern end of 
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side consisted of a small plateau holding the 
officer and NCO family quarters, as well as a 
small hospital, a school, and a service club. A 
few hundred yards above the plateau was Top- 
side, the pinnacle of Corregidor’s bulbous tad- 
pole head. Consisting of an even bigger 
plateau, Topside held a brick headquarters 
building, numerous brick and mortar “Mile- 
Long Barracks” buildings, a parade ground, 
and a nine-hole golf course. 

While numerous deep ravines and trees, 
brush, and large boulders dominated the 
heights, sheer cliffs on the north, west, and 
south led straight down to the sea. Situated 
around the edges of Topside at strategic loca- 
tions were 23 coastal defense batteries housing 
56 12-, 10-, 8-, 6-, and 3-inch guns. Surrendered 
by the Spanish to the Americans in 1898, it had 
remained in American hands until May 5, 1942, 



American airborne troops of the 503rd Parachute 
Regimental Combat Team land on the golf course 
on the island of Corregidor in Manila Bay. The 
503rd executed a perilous drop to take the small 
island from the Japanese in February 1 945. 



risky and a lone amphibious assault would be 
too costly, Krueger chose both. The Japanese 
had staged an amphibious assault in May 1942 
against a half-starved American garrison and 
had suffered terrible losses. Krueger reasoned 
that the way to tackle Corregidor was with a 
combined air and sea attack. 

As envisioned by Krueger, the main assault 
would come from the air. Krueger would drop 
the 503rd Parachute Regimental Combat Team 
(PRCT) on Topside to seize the high ground 
while a reinforced battalion from the 34th 
Infantry Regiment of the 24th Infantry Division 
made an amphibious assault from the tip of the 
Bataan Peninsula, which would be wrestled 
away from the Japanese just prior to the attack. 
In all, four reinforced battalions, more than 
4,500 men, would attack Corregidor, more than 
enough to overwhelm 900 Japanese soldiers. 

The 503rd PRCT was a veteran unit. Acti- 
vated at Fort Benning, Georgia, on March 10, 
1942, the 503rd had been the first paratroopers 
sent to the Pacific, arriving in Australia in 
November 1942. Almost a year later, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1943, the 503rd became the first 

All photos: National Archives 




American paratroopers to be dropped into com- 
bat in the Pacific, seizing an airstrip at Nadzab, 
near Lae, during General MacArthur’s drive 
along the northern coast of New Guinea. Sev- 
eral months later, on July 3 and 4, 1944, the 1st 
and 3rd Battalions were dropped onto the island 
of Noemfoor, near the northwestern end of New 
Guinea, in conjunction with an amphibious 
landing by the 158th Regimental Combat Team. 

Although plans had been formulated to drop 
the 2nd Battalion on July 5, miscalculations 
with the altimeters on the lead C-47 drop plane 
had caused the men from the first two battalions 
to drop from only 125 to 150 feet onto the hard 
coral surface of a Japanese airfield runway. After 



suffering almost nine percent casualties to jump 
injuries, including the loss of one battalion com- 
mander, three company commanders, the regi- 
mental communications officer, the regimental 
surgeon, and numerous key noncommissioned 
officers, the 2nd Battalion was brought over to 
the island by landing craft on July 9. 

After helping to clear the Japanese off Noem- 
foor Island, the 503rd Parachute Infantry Reg- 
iment (PIR) had been given time to rest and 
recuperate. In mid-September, Company C of 
the 161st Airborne Engineer Battalion and the 
462nd Parachute Field Artillery Battalion had 
been attached to the paratroopers, bringing the 
503rd up to the capacity of a full regimental 
combat team. 

On November 11, the entire unit had been 



moved to Leyte Island and placed in reserve dur- 
ing MacArthur’s return to the Philippines. A 
month later it had made an amphibious landing 
on the island of Mindoro against no enemy 
opposition. Since December 1944, the para- 
troopers had been sending out long-range recon- 
naissance patrols around Mindoro, with very 
little to show for their efforts. 

Considering themselves a veteran unit, morale 
sank when the paratroopers of the 503rd dis- 
covered that the 511th PIR, a “junior parachute 
unit,” was dropped on Luzon. Captain Charles 
H. “Doc” Bradford, the 2nd Battalion surgeon, 
wrote, “It seemed again that we would be in 
reserve, while the big operations in Luzon were 



carried out by other units.” On February 5, 
1945, however, morale soared when Colonel 
George M. Jones was notified that the regimen- 
tal combat team was about to make another 
combat jump, this time onto Corregidor. 

The jump was scheduled for February 16, and 
in the next 11 days Colonel Jones and his staff 
had much to do. On February 6, Jones made an 
aerial reconnaissance flight over Corregidor 
with a group of low-level bombers to get a good 
look at his target. Upon return to base, he con- 
tacted General Krueger and picked Kindley 
Field on Corregidor ’s tail for his drop zone. He 
was immediately overruled. Krueger wanted the 
paratroopers dropped on Topside so that they 
would have the advantage of the high ground 
for the support of the amphibious landing. 



Although much of Topside was covered by the 
ruins of the prewar barracks buildings, officers’ 
homes, and headquarters building, Jones man- 
aged to find two seemingly safe spots to drop his 
men — the parade ground and the golf course. 

While Corregidor’s parade ground measured 
325 yards long and 250 yards wide and the golf 
course was roughly 350 yards long and 185 
yards wide, both areas were surrounded by tan- 
gled undergrowth that had sprung up since 
1942, by trees shattered during air and naval 
bombardments, and by wrecked buildings. 
Additionally, both areas were pockmarked by 
bomb and shell craters and were littered with 
debris, and both fell off sharply at the edges and, 
on the west and south, gave way to steep cliffs. 
Although far from ideal jump zones, they were 
the best that could be found under the circum- 
stances and would provide the paratroopers the 
advantage of the high ground. 

Next, Colonel Jones and his staff had to fig- 
ure out the prevailing winds over Manila Bay, 
calculate the correct speed and direction of 
approach for the C-47s, and determine the opti- 
mal jump altitude. It was discovered that the 
winds over Topside generally came from the east 
and blew between 15 to 25 miles per hour. Fig- 
uring that the C-47s could approach from 
southwest to northeast at an altitude of 400 feet 
above Topside, each plane would be over the 
small drop zones for no more than six seconds. 
Calculating that it took each paratrooper 
approximately a half second to get out of the 
plane and another 25 seconds to reach the 
ground, it was figured that each man would 
drift 250 feet to the west during his fall, giving 
him only 100 feet of safety in case of a sudden 
wind gust or human error. 

With two separate drop zones, it was decided 
to use two columns of C-47s from the 317th 
Troop Carrier Group to drop the men. With only 
six seconds of drop time before the plane was 
past either drop zone, only six to eight troopers 
could be dropped at one time. Each plane would 
have to circle around, one column to the left, the 
other to the right, and get back in line at the end 
of the column a couple of times until everybody 
was safely out of the plane. With the airplanes 
approaching from the southwest and flying over 
the island at a diagonal, they at least eliminated 
the chance of a late jumper falling off the cliff 
and landing in Manila Bay. Instead, a late jumper 
would land either on the eastern end of Topside 
or, at worst, on Middleside. 

“Planners knew,” wrote historian Robert 
Ross Smith, “that they were violating the [the- 
ory] ... to get the maximum force on the ground 
in the minimum time. But there was no choice. 
Terrain and meteorological conditions played 




Colonel George Jones, commanding officer of the 503rd Parachute Regimental Combat Team, briefs staff offi- 
cers and other personnel prior to the airborne assault on Corregidor. The troops faced stiff Japanese resistance 
after they landed. 
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their share in the formulation of the plan; lack 
of troop carrying aircraft and pilots trained for 
parachute operations did the rest. The margin of 
safety was practically zero....” 

Undoubtedly, when some of the men heard 
that they would be jumping onto a drop zone 
approximately 300 feet by 200 feet on top of a 
500-foot-high “rock,” they must have thought 
that the planners were crazy. When Doc Brad- 
ford expressed his doubts to Major Ernest C. 
Clark, Jr., of regimental headquarters, the major 
replied, “That’s the beauty of it.... The Japs will 
never expect it because it looks impossible. No 
army in this war has pulled anything like it. But 
our intelligence has got it figured out, and they 
say it’ll be as easy as opening a kit-bag.” Doubts 
were raised even higher, however, when it was 
learned that Colonel Jones expected 20 to 50 
percent casualties from the jump into a clut- 
tered, wreckage-strewn area. 

In drawing up his plans for the actual assault, 
Jones decided that since he only had a small 
number of C-47s to work with and since the 
drop zones were so small that he would have to 
bring his paratroopers in via three lifts. Two lifts 
would come in on the first day, February 16, 
and the last on February 17. All the planes 
would be taking off from Elmore and Hill 
Airstrips near San Jose on Mindoro to fly the 
140 miles to Corregidor, a flight time of about 
one hour and 15 minutes. 

According to Jones’ plan, the first group 
would jump at 8:30 AM from 51 C-47s and con- 
sist of the entire 3rd Battalion, Ft. Col. John R. 
Erickson commanding; the staff officers and 
radio operators from RCT headquarters; and 
Company C of the 161st Airborne Engineer Bat- 
talion. The 462nd Parachute Field Artillery Bat- 



talion would be represented by a section of 
Headquarters Battery, all of Battery A with its 
four 75mm pack howitzers, and the 3rd Platoon 
from Battery D equipped with eight .50-caliber 
heavy machine guns. The first group had the 
objective of securing both drop zones for the 
following two lifts and providing covering fire 
from above for the intended amphibious land- 
ing, which was scheduled to hit the southern 
beach near San Jose at 10:30 AM. 

After the infantrymen were ashore, the sec- 
ond group of paratroopers would arrive at 
12:15 PM using the same 51 C-47s that had 
dropped the first group. Led by Major Lawson 
B. Caskey, commander of the 2nd Battalion, the 
group would contain the entire 2nd Battalion; 
another detachment of RCT headquarters; the 
Service Company, 503rd PRCT; the remaining 
engineers from Company C, 161st Airborne 
Engineer Battalion; the 2nd Platoon from D Bat- 
tery with its .50-caliber machine guns, and Bat- 
tery B with its 75mm howitzers, both from the 
462nd Parachute Field Artillery Battalion. After 
landing, Caskey’s men were to link up with 
Erickson’s paratroopers and help eliminate any 
Japanese on Topside. 

Finally, the third drop would take off from 
Mindoro at 7:15 AM the next day, February 17, 
in 43 C-47s and make the combat drop at 8:30. 
This last group would be made up of the entire 
1st Battalion led by Major Robert Woods; the 
remaining men of RCT headquarters; the 1st 
Platoon of Battery D with its .50-caliber 
machine guns, and Battery C with its 75mm 



howitzers from the 462nd Parachute Field 
Artillery Battalion. Their objective was to assist 
the other two battalions and begin clearing the 
rest of Corregidor. 

For the first time in the Pacific, the parachute 
drop would use a control plane. Since there were 
so many variables and risks concerned with this 
jump, Colonel Jones would not be jumping with 
the first stick of men. Instead, he would be fly- 
ing “about the drop zones” in a C-47 using a 
radio link with the other planes. Jones was 
“charged with the missions of correcting the line 
of flight and/or altering the count of the jump 
masters based on observations of sticks already 
dropped.” Once everything was going as 
planned, Jones would leave the control plane 
and parachute down to take command. 

To prepare the area for the paratroopers and 
try to eliminate as many Japanese defenders as 
they could before the actual drop, planes from 
the Fifth and Thirteen Air Forces had begun 
pounding Corregidor on a daily basis since Jan- 
uary 22. By February 16, both groups had flown 
a combined 1,012 sorties against The Rock, 
dropping a total of 3,128 tons of bombs. 

On February 13, with just three days to go, 
U.S. Navy minesweepers swept the waters 
around the Bataan Peninsula and Corregidor 
while cruisers and destroyers from Task Group 
77.3 began shelling the island. The Japanese on 
Corregidor returned fire from their big guns, 
however, and managed to damage two destroy- 
ers and a minesweeper. In response, the task 
group was strengthened on February 15 with 
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three heavy cruisers and five more destroyers. 

On the morning of February 15, infantry 
from the 151st Regimental Combat Team, 38th 
Infantry Division made an amphibious landing 
on the southern tip of the Bataan Peninsula, seiz- 
ing the port of Mariveles with little opposition. 
As the 151st moved inland, the reinforced com- 
bat team of the 34th Infantry Regiment, 24th 
Division was brought ashore in preparation for 
its amphibious attack on Corregidor the next 
morning. 

By the evening of February 15, all the para- 
troopers were eager and ready to go. “There 
was a sentimental aspect about retaking The 
Rock,” wrote Captain Magnus L. Smith, an 
assistant operations officer for the 503rd PRCT. 
“Everyone wanted to get in on the show and do 
what he could. This spirit ran down the chain 
of command from General MacArthur to the 
riflemen, sailors, and tail gunners on the air- 
craft.” To further instill eagerness into their 
troops, the officers of the 503rd PRCT showed 
captured Japanese movies of the American sur- 
render of Corregidor at their homemade out- 
door theater. Depicted in the film were scenes of 
Japanese soldiers mistreating American captives 
and stomping on an American flag. 

The 3rd Battalion troopers were awakened at 
5 AM on February 16 and given an hour to eat, 
gather their gear, and board their assigned 
trucks. As with their earlier jumps, each truck 
was numbered and each waiting C-47 had a 
corresponding number. After the trucks reached 
either Elmore or Hill Airfield, the men simply 
got out of the truck, looked for the corre- 
sponding number on one of the C-47s, and then 
lined up in preparation for the call to climb 
aboard. 

Private First Class Chester W. Nycum of 
Company G recalled the entire ordeal. “We load 
on to a convoy of trucks, which are then off to 
the airstrip where we are directed toward banks 
of stacked parachutes, each man taking one and 
strapping it on. We adjust ourselves, and each 
other, starting to look like a flock of mean, heav- 
ily armed penguins as we waddle around fas- 
tening our loads.” 

Around 7:15 AM, the C-47s started taking off 
from the two airfields on Mindoro and began 
circling until all 51 planes were in the air. Then, 
lining up in a formation of Vs, the flight headed 
northwest toward Corregidor, protected along 
the way by an umbrella of Republic P-47 Thun- 
derbolt and Lockheed P-38 Lightning fighter 
planes. Ahead of them, flights of Consolidated B- 
24 Liberator and North American B-25 Mitchell 
bombers and Douglas A-20 Havoc light 
bombers were bombing and strafing Corregidor 
from tail to head, paying particular attention to 







ABOVE: Their parachutes billowing in the sun, members of the 503rd Parachute Infantry Regimental Combat 
Team plummet toward the golf course on Corregidor. Planners recognized the hazards of the jump into a narrow 
area that was bounded by cliffs and the waters of Manila Bay. OPPOSITE: In this view of the plateau at Top- 
side, American paratroopers are visible among the ruins of a headquarters building and barracks used by the 
Japanese. The golf course is shown at right, and several parachutes are seen at the edge of the jagged cliffs. 



the areas around the drop zones. Not to be out- 
done by the aircraft, Navy cruisers and destroy- 
ers added their shelling to the cacophony of noise 
over Corregidor, paying particular attention to 
the southern beaches around San Jose, site of the 
intended amphibious invasion. 

When the transports and fighters were 
approximately six miles from the drop zones, 
the C-47s began to form into two columns with 
a prescribed 500 yards between each plane, 25 
or 26 planes per column. The right column 
would drop the men of Regimental Headquar- 
ters, the artillerymen, and H Company on the 
parade ground, designated Drop Zone A. The 
left column would drop G and I Companies and 
the airborne engineers on the golf course, Drop 
Zone B. Inside every transport, every jump- 
master instructed his stick to stand up, hook up, 
and make their equipment checks. 

In the first plane behind the control plane, 
Colonel Erickson stood in the door waiting for 
the green “Go” light. Twenty-three other troop- 
ers stood behind him, waiting for their turn to 
jump on the parade ground. As the C-47 flew 
over Battery Wheeler, a large gun emplacement 
on the southwest tip of Topside, the pilot flipped 
on the green light. The time was 8:33 AM, three 
minutes behind schedule. 

As planned, only seven other men followed 
Erickson out of Plane No. 1 before the C-47 
passed the safe drop area. Even then, the men 
realized that there had been a miscalculation. 
The wind was blowing in excess of 25 miles per 



hour out of the east, and the high jump altitude 
of 550 feet meant that the men were being 
blown toward the west — toward the steep 500- 
foot-high cliffs that led down to the waters of 
Manila Bay. 

Being the first out of the plane, Colonel Erick- 
son landed safely atop Topside in the area of the 
bomb-blasted parade ground. As he recalled, 
“Considering the location of my landing, the 
terrain, and the fact that the area was covered 
with the jagged stumps of bomb-blasted trees, I 
was lucky. I had only minor bruises and 
scratches and was able to get on with my job.” 
The last man of the eight-man stick landed on 
the very edge of the parade ground. 

Watching from his control C-47, Colonel 
Jones immediately realized that he had to make 
adjustments, and quick. The next plane was 
only 500 yards behind the first and coming in 
at a speed of 100 miles per hour. Instantly Jones 
was on the radio, telling all of the pilots to drop 
to an altitude of only 400 feet and shorten the 
number of men in a stick from eight to five or 
six. “This did the trick pretty well,” admitted 
Jones, “and contrary to some reports we had 
no people who landed in the water.” 

Unfortunately, the three-week aerial bom- 
bardment and the preinvasion bombing and 
shelling had turned Topside into a jumble of 
deadly obstacles, especially in the area of the 
parade ground, which was surrounded by build- 
ings. American bombs and shells had demol- 
ished all the buildings and had left the area 
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strewn, according to 1st Lt. Edward T. Flash 
(Co. F), with “bomb craters, sharp cement boul- 
ders, tin, glass, steel bloom from the nearby 
buildings, and sharp tree limbs sticking sky- 
ward.” It was no wonder that the Japanese had 
not prepared Topside against an airborne inva- 
sion. The Americans had done it for them. 

While the parade ground area was littered 
with huge chunks of concrete and jagged tree 
limbs, the small nine-hole golf course turned out 
to be a better place to land. “We jumped at 
about 400 feet,” admitted Pfc. Reynaldo 
Rodriquez (Co. G). “I believe this was one of the 
lowest-level combat jumps made by U.S. para- 
chute troops in World War II.... I was just a lit- 
tle over the treetops that lined the golf course 
when my parachute blossomed. I came crashing 
down on the edge of the course. I quickly 
slipped out of the harness, ran to the assembly 
area and we established a perimeter around the 
golf course.” 

One of the first men to jump onto the golf 
course was Captain Fogan W. Hovis, the sur- 
geon of the 3rd Battalion, who was in the first 
stick of the second plane. Although Hovis 
landed safely in the center of the golf course, the 
strong winds caught hold of his parachute 
canopy before he could collapse it and dragged 
his slight 120-pound body across the course. 
Though he could have tried to grab onto some- 
thing or cut himself free of the harness, he “did 
not want to risk injuring his hands.” In time, 
his canopy snagged on a shattered tree but Doc 
Hovis had become so entangled in his parachute 



lines that he could not move. Eventually, 1st Ft. 
William D. Ziler found him and cut him out of 
his cocoon. 

As it turned out, Doc Hovis’s expert hands 
would find more than enough work through- 
out the next few days. The other 3rd Battalion 
surgeon, Captain Robert R. McKnight, severely 
fractured an ankle upon landing and was pinned 
down by enemy fire for some time behind a 
fallen tree. After rescue, the injured McKnight 
was evacuated from Corregidor. 

The strong winds blew 25 paratroopers 
from Company I past the golf course and 
about 300 yards to the southeast, off Topside 
and 200 feet down the cliff face near a small 
promontory named Breakwater Point. Scram- 
bling out of their parachute harnesses, the men 
collected together and were following a nar- 
row trail back up to the top when they spot- 
ted eight or nine Japanese soldiers apparently 
watching the maneuvers of the landing craft of 
the 3rd Battalion, 34th Infantry Regiment 
coming around the west end of Corregidor to 
attack the south shore. 

Springing into action, the I Company para- 
troopers fired their rifles and threw hand 
grenades at the Japanese assemblage. Unknow- 
ingly, they had just killed the Japanese com- 
mander on Corregidor, Captain Akira Itagaki, 
who had failed to fortify Topside against air- 
borne assault on the belief that such an attack 
was impossible. 

After the first few dozen transport planes 
made their first pass over both the parade 




ground and the golf course, they began taking 
ground fire from the Japanese. Although taken 
completely by surprise by the airborne assault, 
the Japanese were quick to respond. Now, in 
addition to the jumble of jagged debris below 
them, the paratroopers had to worry about 
incoming fire from the aroused Japanese garri- 
son on Corregidor. 

Although the drop zone at the parade ground 
was less than ideal, one gun crew from Battery 
A, 462nd Parachute Field Artillery Battalion got 
lucky. “We were most fortunate in our jump,” 
Pfc. James Wilcox recalled. “Our equipment 
landed in the exact center of the drop zone.... 
The net result was that our section had its gun 
assembled and at our rendezvous point hours 
before the next section arrived. The other two 
sections had been jumped off the top of the 
island, some even into the sea, and didn’t get 
there at all.” 

Colonel Jones recalled the story of the miss- 
ing artillery sections. “One artillery battery [sic] 
... landed on the hillside near the water. They 
found it [more] convenient to walk to the 
water’s edge and get picked up by a PT boat 
which was standing by to take care of any water 
landing emergencies and actually came in over 
the beach in good style.” 

The commanding officer of the 462nd Para- 
chute Field Artillery Battalion, Major Arlis E. 
Kline, had a most memorable descent. “I was 
dropping towards Fanding Zone A [the parade 
ground] when I was hit by an unidentified piece 
of flying steel,” he stated. “My arm was so 
badly wounded I could not control my chute as 
I passed towards the last few houses along Offi- 
cers Row.” Barely missing becoming impaled 
on a jagged tree trunk but suffering serious leg 
injuries, Kline ended up hanging in a tree, with 
his feet touching the ground but unable to stand 
and release his harness. For a time, he lapsed in 
and out of consciousness until one of the men 
that had followed him out of the aircraft cut 
him down. 

Another member of the 462nd Parachute 
Field Artillery Battalion was Captain Emmet R. 
Spicer, a doctor. The award for his posthumous 
Silver Star read in part: “Upon landing by para- 
chute, Captain Spicer immediately organized his 
aid station and then proceeded under heavy 
enemy machine gun, sniper and mortar fire 
towards Wheeler Battery, attempting to evacu- 
ate the many wounded personnel to the aid sta- 
tion. He was fully aware of the personal risk 
involved and was repeatedly advised against 
going into this dangerous area. Stating that it 
was his duty to minister aid to the wounded 
despite the attendant danger, he proceeded at 
once toward the enemy-infested area. He 
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Initial opposition to the American amphibious landing on Corregidor was light. In this photo, infantrymen of 
the 34th Regiment land from larger Landing Craft, Infantry (LCI) and smaller Landing Craft, Mechanized 
(LCM). A tank is visible forward of the center LCM. This photo was taken near the village of San Jose shortly 
after the landings commenced. 



paused several times en route to aid injured and 
wounded soldiers, ministering to them while still 
under a hail of enemy bullets. His performance 
of duty in complete disregard to his own safety 
was far above that normally required or 
expected and in the execution of them he gave 
his own life.” 

When Doc Spicer’s body was recovered, it 
was noticed that he had filled out his own emer- 
gency medical tag. Written below his name, 
rank, and serial number, the doctor had entered 
the following under “Injury”: “GSW [gunshot 
wound].” Under “Prognosis” he had entered 
“Death.” 

Another trooper to win the Silver Star was 
Sergeant John A. Hanson (3rd Battalion, Head- 
quarters Company). Landing safely atop Top- 
side, he immediately realized that three bundles 
containing 81mm mortar rounds were missing. 
“Realizing the urgency for their need,” stated 
his Silver Star citation, “he immediately began 
a search for them.” Finding that they had drifted 
over the cliff and landed in a ravine near the 
entrance of several enemy-occupied caves, 
Sergeant Hanson, “although fully aware of the 
enemy situation and the danger involved,” did 
not hesitate to climb down the ravine to recover 
the ammo. Although immediately coming under 
fire, he reached the bundles and carried the 
ammunition “piece by piece up the torturous 
incline to the top. Although near exhaustion and 
still under enemy fire, he did not stop until the 
mortars were put in action.” The mortar rounds 
that Sergeant Hanson retrieved were later used 
to silence a Japanese antiaircraft gun “which 
threatened personnel jumping in later echelons.” 

At 9:40 AM, with most of the C-47s having 
circled three or four times to empty their loads, 
Colonel Jones decided to leave his own C-47 
and join his men on The Rock. In quick succes- 
sion, he and his orderly jumped from the con- 
trol plane. “We landed in a sheared-off tree area 
short of the parade ground, which was our tar- 
get for landing. A four- or five-inch tree stump 
took the flesh off the inside of my thighs on each 
leg, which was somewhat painful, but did not 
require any attention from the medics.... At any 
rate, my orderly sustained a broken ankle, but 
we moved to Topside....” 

By 9:50 AM, all of the men were down and 
the C-47s and escort planes were winging their 
way back to Mindoro to pick up their second 
sticks. The island of Corregidor was still taking 
a pounding from warships and aircraft as the 
landing barges carrying the 3rd Battalion of the 
34th Infantry Regiment neared the landing 
beach at San Jose. By 10 AM, in spite of his injury 
and the steady rain of incoming fire, Colonel 
Jones had his regimental combat team set up in 



a devastated Mile-Long Barracks building on 
the north side of the parade ground. With Jones 
landing on Corregidor, the attacking forces, 
both paratroopers and infantry, now became 
part of “Rock Force” under his overall com- 
mand. He now had sole control over every 
American combatant on Corregidor. 

By the time the command post was set up, the 
3rd Battalion, 503rd PRCT found some oppo- 
sition from pillboxes developing along the 
slopes. The Japanese, members of the Manila 
Bay Entrance Force who had sought shelter 
from the preinvasion bombardment, were now 
fully aware of the assault from above and were 
filtering through the caves and ravines cut inside 
Topside and Malinta Hill to fight back at the 
invaders. And, instead of only 900 Japanese sol- 
diers there was actually close to 6,000, with 
approximately 3,000 positioned to defend Top- 
side and the other 3,000 concentrated in the 
Malinta Hill and Tunnel areas. Since most of 
the Japanese forces had been set up to repel an 
amphibious invasion, it had taken a little while 
to respond to the attack from above. 

Fortunately for the Americans, the Japan- 
ese communication center was located on 
Topside, far from the suspected invasion 
beaches, and was captured within the first 
hour of battle. That coup along with the quick 
killing of Captain Itagaki left the Corregidor 
defenders without a head or nervous system to 



control the rest of the body. 

By 10 AM, most of the paratroopers of Com- 
panies G, H, and I and the artillery pieces and 
heavy machine guns of Batteries A and D had 
assembled and had secured the two landing 
zones. Only one plane, carrying a stick of demo- 
lition men, had been forced to abandon the drop 
because of engine trouble. Squads of men were 
beginning to spread out from the drop zones, 
trying to clear the demolished structures that 
had suddenly become havens for Japanese 
snipers. Company G, under the command of 
Captain Jean R Doerr, captured and secured the 
area around Ramsey Ravine, south of and over- 
looking the left flank of the American amphibi- 
ous assault. Two .50-caliber machine guns from 
Battery D, 462nd Parachute Field Artillery Bat- 
talion were placed atop the ravine and provided 
heavy covering fire for the waterborne invasion 
of the 24th Infantry Division. 

At 10:28 AM, the first landing craft carrying 
the infantrymen touched shore at Black Beach 
near San Jose, on the south side of the tadpole’s 
neck. Surprisingly, opposition was light against 
the first four waves, and the foot soldiers pushed 
quickly inland, reaching the top of Malinta Hill 
by 1 1 AM. After that, the infantry and vehicles 
along the beach began to take heavy fire as the 
Japanese shook off their preinvasion pounding. 

Around 10:30 AM, while the 34th Infantry 
Regiment troops were landing, the wind began 
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to increase on Topside. After this discovery and 
determining that he had 161 jump casualties, 
including nine people from his medical staff and 
13 from the field artillery, Colonel Jones had 
some doubt about allowing the second jump to 
take place. While he could have had his 2nd Bat- 
talion paratroopers flown to Mariveles on the 
tip of the Bataan Peninsula and brought over to 
Corregidor by landing craft, that action would 
have left the 3rd Battalion on top of The Rock 
all by itself — already with about 16 percent 
casualties. However, when communication with 
Mindoro could not be established the decision 
on whether to let the 2nd Battalion jump or not 
became a moot point. The paratroopers were 
going to jump. 

Back on Mindoro, the 2nd Battalion was 
awakened at 7:30 AM and given a leisurely 
breakfast. After gathering up their gear, includ- 
ing their weapons and Mae West life vests, they 
loaded onto the trucks, and beginning around 
9:30, were taken to Hill and Elmore airstrips. 
“We got to the strip about 10:30 as the planes 
were coming in from delivering the 3rd Battal- 
ion,” recalled 1st Lt. William T. Calhoun (Co. 
F). “We could see bullet holes in some of them, 
so we knew that they had drawn fire. Our plane, 
No. 23, came in, and we started getting our 
equipment ready. The pilot told me a lot of 
jumpers were blown over the cliffs....” 

The men from Company E, along with six 
planeloads of men from 2nd Battalion Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, the guns 
and men of Battery B, and machine guns and 
men from Battery D, were slated to drop on the 
parade ground. The men from Companies D 
and F along with three planeloads of men from 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
were scheduled to drop on the golf course. 

The 50 C-47s began taking off around 11 AM. 
Once all of the planes were airborne, the flight, 
which was once again protected by squadrons 
of P-38 and P-47 fighters, headed toward 
Luzon. By 12:30 PM, Corregidor was in view. 

“Suddenly [Technical Sergeant Philip] Todd 
[Co. F] said, There it is!’” continued Lieutenant 
Calhoun. “I saw bare, white cliffs rising out of 
the sea, coming out from under our left wing. 
Then I could see Topside and chutes strung all 
the way from the sea, up the cliffs and on ‘A’ and 
‘B’ Fields. We could hear small arms fire, both 
rifles and machine guns. I first thought it was all 
fights on the ground then a bullet crashed 
through the plane and I said, ‘Oh! Oh!’” 

Major Lawson Caskey, the 2nd Battalion 
commander, was the first man from the second 
lift to jump, leaving his C-47 over the parade 
ground at 12:40 PM, 25 minutes behind sched- 
ule. By now, all of the C-47 pilots knew that 



they had to stay at about 400 feet altitude, and 
the jumpmasters knew that there was a 25 mile 
per hour wind blowing to the east. At the same 
time, the Japanese were more alert when the sec- 
ond lift arrived, opening fire with antiaircraft 
guns, especially from Battery Wheeler in the 
direct flight path of the parade ground planes 
and from Battery Cheney a little farther north 
along the west coast. 

The commander of Company E, Captain 
Hudson C. Hill, was the first man out of his 
plane at 12:44 pm. After the plane passed over 
the parade ground, he waited the recommended 
seven seconds and then jumped. “I landed in the 
ruins of a concrete building,” he remembered. 
“The building was three floors high. Upon hit- 
ting the top of the building my parachute col- 
lapsed and I tumbled through the ruins to the 
ground floor. The only serious result of the fall 
was to have seven teeth knocked out or broken 
off. The loss of the seven teeth was a fair 
exchange for possible death had I landed outside 
the building. The ground outside the building 



.50-caliber American machine guns and ammu- 
nition that had been misdropped by the first lift 
and were now firing them at the invading para- 
troopers of the second lift. 

“Several men could be [seen] attempting to 
free themselves from their parachute harnesses 
and avoid the heavy enemy fire,” Hill contin- 
ued. “Several of the men in the area did not 
move, they were still in their harnesses, and very 
evidently would never know what hit them.” 

While floating down into the area south and 
west of the parade ground, Staff Sergeant 
Edward Gulsvick, the platoon sergeant for 
Company E’s 60mm mortar platoon, was hit 
and severely wounded by Japanese fire. Upon 
landing, he saw that several Japanese were 
attempting to “spear the jumpers on their bay- 
onets as they landed.” 

Although already wounded and in an 
exposed position, Gulsvick opened up with his 
Thompson submachine gun and killed 14 
Japanese soldiers singlehandedly. Ignoring his 
severe wounds, Sergeant Gulsvick attempted to 




Immediately after reaching the ground on Corregidor, paratroopers of the 503rd Parachute Regimental Combat 
Team assemble and set off to seize objectives. The paratroopers took on determined Japanese defenders but 
ultimately wrested the island from enemy control. 



was being swept with intense enemy machine- 
gun fire from pillboxes....” 

With blood streaming from his mouth, Cap- 
tain Hill discarded his parachute and harness 
and surveyed the situation. Eventually, about 50 
men from Company E landed in or around the 
ruined building he was in and became trapped 
by machine-gun crossfire coming from Batteries 
Wheeler and Cheney. At both batteries, the 
Japanese had managed to retrieve a couple of 



drag a fellow paratrooper to safety but was hit 
and killed by simultaneous bursts from Japan- 
ese machine guns near Batteries Wheeler and 
Cheney. For his unselfish act of heroism, 
Sergeant Gulsvick received a posthumous Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

The men from Company F jumped over the 
golf course and caught as much enemy fire as 
the men jumping onto the parade ground. Lieu- 
tenant Edward T. Flash, commander of F Com- 
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ABOVE: Vigilant against Japanese soldiers hiding in caves and ditches, American soldiers advance warily 
across Corregidor's rough terrain. The Americans were victorious after a brief but tough fight. BELOW: 
American soldiers fire a 60mm mortar at Japanese troops holed up in a cave on Corregidor. The Americans 
were forced to root out diehard defenders, some of whom chose suicide rather than surrender. 




pany’s 2nd Platoon, recalled, “Our aircraft 
made three passes, extremely low, dropping 
approximately three troopers each pass. Each 
time we passed over the golf course the floor of 
the aircraft was riddled with bullets, splinters 
flying everywhere. Three men were wounded in 
the legs on the first pass. Two men insisted on 
jumping, but the third man was bleeding pro- 
fusely and had to return with the aircraft to 
Mindoro.” 

After hitting the ground, 20-year-old Private 
Lloyd G. McCarter caught sight of a Japanese 
machine-gun nest that was spraying his Com- 
pany F comrades as they touched down on the 
golf course. Disregarding his own safety, he 
raced across 30 yards of open ground under 
intense enemy fire, emptying his Thompson sub- 
machine gun and tossing hand grenades toward 
the nest. When only a few yards away, a well 
thrown grenade landed in the midst of the 
Japanese position and silenced the gun forever. 

Private First Class Richard A. Lampman was 
in another Company F plane. “I remember 
being four or five in the stick,” he wrote, “and 
when I landed helped a trooper that had one of 
those sharp pointed trees in his leg all the way 
through. He could not stand or lay [sic] down. 
I managed to break it so he could lay flat on the 
ground. I also helped one of the ‘old timers’ who 
had broken his ankle. This was Acting Sergeant 
James Wright.... The wind was blowing their 
chutes and I was afraid they would become 
more seriously wounded or killed.” 

“Each artillery battery dropped six 75mm 
pack howitzers as we did not know what our 
losses would be,” commented Captain Henry W. 
Gibson, commanding officer of Battery B, 462nd 
Parachute Field Artillery Battalion. “My men 
recovered all six of our howitzers plus two of A 
Battery’s. I headed for battalion headquarters in 
the old barracks to report to the battalion com- 
manding officer. When I got there, I found Major 
[Arlis] Kline [the commanding officer] on a 
stretcher with his head all bandaged and his arms 
in slings.” Kline had been wounded in the arm 
while descending and had sustained further 
injury when he landed in a tree. 

Lieutenant Calhoun, who jumped over the 
golf course, recalled, “The wind was strong. I 
sure did want to get this landing over, and I did 
in a hurry. From the low altitude jump we were 
not in the air long. I went down into a large 
crater, slammed into its rocky side with my right 
side splintering the stock of my Ml rifle. It 
knocked the breath out of me and I thought 
broke some ribs. I did not breathe easy for 
days.... Although shaken I was very glad to be 
down on the ground safely and without injury.” 

Around 1:20 pm, while some of the 2nd Bat- 



talion paratroopers were still landing, there was 
a steady increase in sniper and heavy machine- 
gun fire from the east. West of the golf course, 
Captain Hill and the 50 men from Company F 
still trapped inside one of the Mile-Long Bar- 
racks buildings finally managed to contact their 
executive officer and call in an artillery strike 
on the enemy gun emplacements that had them 
pinned down since landing. 

Remembered Captain Hill, “When the wel- 



come sound of the 75mm pack howitzer was 
heard ... the fire from the pillboxes abruptly 
ceased.” 

By 1:30 PM, about an hour after the 2nd Bat- 
talion began its combat parachute drop, every- 
body was on the ground. Although numerous 
medical bundles had been lost or remained 
unclaimed, the battalion and regimental aid sta- 
tions had been set up and the uninjured doctors 
were doing all that they could for the injured 
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and wounded. At 2:00, Colonel Erickson 
directed naval gunfire against some pesky 
Japanese pillboxes that were holding up the 
advance of his 3rd Battalion troopers. 

By 3 PM, the Americans were firmly in pos- 
session of the high ground of Topside. Both the 
2nd Battalion and RCT Headquarters had their 
command centers set up in the barracks build- 
ings just north of the parade ground, while 3rd 
Battalion Headquarters was set up in a light- 
house just north of the golf course. The 2nd Bat- 
talion had relieved 3rd Battalion of the job of 
holding the drop zones and had established a 
perimeter with Company E to the north and 
northeast, including the hospital and more bar- 
racks buildings. Company D held a position 
along the east and southeast flank while Com- 
pany F established a line to the west. The 1st 
Platoon of Company I, although part of the 3rd 
Battalion, was kept in place on the southwest 
side of the perimeter, facing dangerous Battery 
Wheeler and a steep ravine, where 24 Japanese 
soldiers had already been killed. 

Once relieved, the 3rd Battalion had headed 
northeast on Topside, hoping to grab positions 
to aid the infantrymen of the 3rd Battalion, 34th 
Regiment and establish contact with the men on 
Malinta Hill. Company G traveled the farthest 
east and held a spot overlooking San Jose and 
the landing beaches, controlling the route lead- 
ing down to Bottomside. Company H went 
northeast and established a perimeter behind an 
antiaircraft emplacement known as Battery 
Chicago, which they had captured from behind, 
and the last two platoons of Company I held 
the high ground overlooking Ramsey Ravine, 
just southwest of San Jose. 

At 3:10 PM, as if to punctuate the fact that the 
503rd PRCT was there to stay, T/5 Frank Guy 
Arrigo and Pfc. Clyde Bates shinnied up the tall 
Corregidor flagpole at the parade ground under 
sniper fire and raised the American flag over 
The Rock for the first time in almost three years. 
The singular sight of that flag helped boost the 
morale of everyone who saw it. 

Near nightfall, Companies G, H, and I were 
pulled back from their outside positions and 
into a tighter perimeter. Although sporadic fire 
continued throughout the night, most of the 
fighting on February 16 was over. The second 
jump onto Topside had been less destructive 
than the first, mainly because the pilots and 
jumpmasters had learned from the mistakes of 
the first drop. The total jump injuries sustained 
during the second drop was somewhere around 
50. Combined with the 161 injuries of the first 
drop and several listed as “Eater Reported,” the 
combined total for both jumps was 222 injuries. 
Since 2,050 men from the 503rd jumped on 



Raising their flag in triumph for the first time on 
Corregidor in three years, Americans T/5 Frank 
Guy Arrigo and Pfc. Clyde I. Bates climb the pole to 
secure the banner. 



Corregidor on February 16, jump casualties 
amounted to a loss of 10.8 percent, much less 
than the 20-50 percent that had been feared. 

In addition to the 222 jump casualties, the 
503rd PRCT also had 50 men wounded in their 
parachutes while descending or shot on the 
ground while still in their chutes. However, the 
entire regimental combat team suffered only 21 
deaths. Three men had parachute malfunctions, 
with one man landing in the bottom of the 
empty Topside swimming pool. Another two 
were killed when they slammed into concrete 
buildings as they landed. Fifteen were killed by 
Japanese fire after becoming entangled in their 
chutes. The cause of death for the last man is not 
stipulated. In all, by the end of February 16, 
1945, the 503rd PRCT had been deprived of 
the services of 293 men from all units, a total 
loss of 14.2 percent. 

At 8:30 AM on February 17, another 44 C-47 
transport planes carrying Major Robert H. 
Woods’s 1st Battalion paratroopers from the 
Mindoro airstrips passed over Corregidor. Fieu- 
tenant Calhoun, already on Topside, wrote, 
“Expecting to welcome the arrival of the 1st 
Battalion, many of the 2d and 3d Battalion men 
on the ground were surprised when the only 
parachutes to fall from the aircraft were those 
of the equipment bundles. Word had not filtered 
down to all ranks that it had been decided that 
Topside was sufficiently secure that there was 
no need to suffer unnecessary jump casualties 
on the dangerous and undersized landing 
zones.” 

During the night, after studying the available 
information, and still working under the 



assumption that Corregidor was inhabited by 
no more than 900 Japanese soldiers, Colonel 
Jones had made the decision to bring the 1st 
Battalion in by landing craft. 

While the planes were passing over the island 
and the air crews were shoving out the equip- 
ment bundles, the Japanese opened up with a 
heavy barrage of antiaircraft fire. Noted Fieu- 
tenant Calhoun, “It is just as well [that the third 
jump was not made], for whilst Topside may 
have been considered by Rock Force HQ to be 
secure, the ravines surrounding it were most def- 
initely not. It was from the ravines that numer- 
ous streams of small arms fire arced upwards 
towards the fully-laden aircraft as they slowed 
overhead to drop their bundles. Sixteen of the 
aircraft received fresh holes from hits. Several 
men, principally airmen, were wounded by this 
ground fire.” 

Flown to San Marcelino Airfield above the 
Bataan Peninsula, the 1st Battalion paratroopers 
were eventually placed aboard landing craft and 
brought to Corregidor’s Black Beach at 4:35 pm. 

“Once Rock Force was ashore,” wrote histo- 
rian Smith, “operations on Corregidor evolved 
into a large scale mop-up.” Rock Force devel- 
oped a pattern to eliminate the Japanese. 

Noted Colonel Jones, “During the period 
from 16 February to 23 February our systematic 
destruction of the enemy fell into a familiar and 
an extremely effective pattern; direct fire of 
artillery used as assault weapons on enemy 
emplacements, naval and/or air bombardment 
followed by immediate ground attack.... In pro- 
portion, enemy casualties far exceeded ours.” 

On the afternoon of February 18, while the 
paratroopers were still consolidating their posi- 
tions, Private Floyd McCarter, who had single- 
handedly attacked a Japanese machine-gun 
position five minutes after landing on The Rock, 
killed six Japanese snipers that had been firing 
at members of his Company F. In order to fig- 
ure out where the deadly fire was coming from, 
McCarter had stood up, drawn the snipers’ fire, 
and then in turn calmly shot down each man. 

During the predawn hours of February 19, 
the Japanese launched a banzai attack, costing 
them more than 400 men. Private McCarter 
was instrumental in throwing back this attack. 
On the evening of February 18, McCarter had 
spotted Japanese troops trying to outflank the 
Company F perimeter and had voluntarily 
moved into an exposed position so that he could 
better see the enemy and pick them off with his 
Thompson submachine gun. 

Throughout the night, the Japanese contin- 
ued to attack his position, but McCarter never 
wavered, killing each man that came close to his 
Continued on page 82 
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Bob Watson 

BY KEVIN M. HYMEL 




ROBERT L. WATSON SURVIVED THE FIGHTING ON OMAHA 
BEACH AND LATER GUIDED LANDING CRAFT TO SHORE 
AND ESCORTED DEPARTING GERMAN POWS. 



The Landing Craft Mechanized (LCM) carrying Army into the freezing water. 

engineers and Navy beachmasters hit a mine on its way The saltwater stung his wounds. The 60 pounds of equip- 
into Omaha Beach. The explosion rocked the craft, killing ment on his back pulled him into the depths, but he quickly 

the men in the front and tossing others into the water, inflated the lifebelt around his chest and popped to the sur- 

Beachmaster Robert L. Watson flew backward into the air, face. “I’m in shock,” recalled Watson, “and I’m scared to 

cutting his left leg on the LCM’s bulwark before plunging death.” It was early morning on D-Day, June 6, 1944, and 
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water was alive or dead. Worse, he knew that other land- beach in shallow water. He found a nightmare. German to the Normandy beachhead, 

ing craft were not allowed to stop and pick up survivors, artillery shells exploded on the beach while machine-gun Navy Beachmaster Bob 

“I thought I was the last man in hell,” he recalled. fire stitched the sand. Sherman tanks burned on the water Watson grabbed onto the rope 

Watson soon spotted a Landing Craft Vehicle Person- line and half-sunk landing craft bobbed in the water, red Jra"? 'to save^his 'n?e°and 

nel (LCVP) headed straight for him. He screamed at the with blood. The dead and body parts littered the beach. dragged him to Omaha Beach 

coxswain, “Hey! Stop! Hey! I’m over here!” The craft “It was horrible,” Watson remembered. “Everyone’s in the opening hours of D-Day, 
slowed long enough for him to grab a rope drooping from screaming for help, everyone’s wounded. ” June 6, 1 944. 



the side. He clung to the side of the craft with one hand, 
gagging as salt water splashed his face. His new ride 
dragged him all the way to the beach, tearing the skin off 
his hands in the process. 



Watson crawled on his hands and knees up the beach, 
his uniform in tatters but his helmet still on. “Bob, get 
your head together,” he told himself and kept repeating, 
“I don’t want to die here, I don’t want to die here.” Once 



RIGHT: Navy Beachmaster 
Bob Watson spent 28 days 
on Omaha Beach and received 
a battlefield promotion to 
coxswain. 
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out of the water, he pulled his bolt-action 
Springfield rifle from its protective plastic bag. 

Watson then crawled up to an Army medic 
who had lost everything but the strings of mor- 
phine syrettes he wore around his neck. He 
gave Watson one and, shouting over the din of 
battle, told him, “Just give it to a medic.” Wat- 
son, in return, fished some sulfa powder and 
pressure bandages from his first aid kit and 
handed them to the medic. Watson climbed far- 
ther up the beach, over dead and wounded 
Americans, and removed all the first aid kits he 
could find, throwing them back to the medic. 

Watson had arrived an hour into the battle. 
Companies E and F of Colonel George Taylor’s 
16th Infantry Regiment, 1st Infantry Division 
had landed on Fox Green and Easy Red 



Beaches opposite the Colleville Draw and 
encountered a slaughter. The Germans 
defended either side of the draw with two 
major defensive positions, Widerstandsnests 
(WN) 61 and 62. On Watson’s left, WN 61 
stood low to the beach firing an 88mm cannon 
from a concrete bunker. On his right, WN 62 
stood atop a hill dominating the area with its 
75mm cannon. 

Although some heavy guns had been 
knocked out before Watson arrived, enemy 
artillery, mortars, machine guns, and sniper fire 
rained onto the beach. Many American soldiers 
were killed as they charged out of their landing 
craft. Some never made it out. Those who sur- 
vived struggled up the beach, exhausted and 
weighted down by equipment and soaking wet 



uniforms. Many more were cut down. Almost 
all the officers in F Company were either killed 
or wounded. 

Watson continued up the beach until he met 
an Army captain who ordered him to the firing 
line. Watson pointed at his helmet, which bore 
the distinct Navy orange crescent and a black 
number six on the front and gray band around 
the base, identifying him as a Navy beachmaster. 
The captain was unimpressed. “Get your ass up 
there or I’ll blow your head off!” he demanded. 

The carnage of ground combat had been the 
farthest thing from Bobby Watson’s mind some 
2 1 /2 years earlier as he trimmed rose bushes in 
a garden with his father across the street from 
their Fynn, Massachusetts, home. Watson’s 
mother interrupted their work when she called 



out from their house to come listen to the radio. 
They rushed inside to hear that Pearl Harbor 
had been attacked. Tike so many Americans, 
Watson’s first thought was, “Where the hell is 
Pearl Harbor?” 

Watson, a 17-year-old student at English 
High School, was working as the head usher at 
the local movie theater when the country went 
to war. As the months passed, he spent his time 
watching war newsreels, seeing bayonet 
charges, weapons firing, and men getting killed. 
When his draft notice arrived in July 1943, he 
decided to join the U.S. Navy, where he figured 
he would get three hot meals a day and sleep on 
a bed. He realized that in the Army and Marine 
Corps, “You can’t get a deal like that.” But 
before he left, he watched his last movie, 



Humphrey Bogart’s Casablanca. 

Watson joined the Navy at the Newport 
Naval Station, Rhode Island. After six weeks 
of training, he and his fellow draftees were 
declared sailors. Upon graduation, the new 
swabbies lined up in front of their barracks and 
an officer offered them two options: men less 
than six feet in height were offered the subma- 
rine service; everyone else was offered the 
Naval Armed Guard. 

The next day, the men entered a large audito- 
rium where they were assigned to outgoing units. 
Watson did not like his chances for a good 
assignment. “You know if your name ends with 
W, X, Y, and Z, you’re in a world of hurt.” 

When the officer calling names finally 
reached the letter W, he called out, “Six-man 
draft of the 6th Naval Beach Battalion, Camp 
Bradford, Virginia, amphibious training sta- 
tion! About face!” Watson and five other 
sailors headed off to their new school. When 
he asked the coxswain in charge where they 
were going, the coxswain said, “You got it 
made! You’re gonna be a gator! You’re gonna 
crawl out of the water and onto the beach.” 

The men soon arrived at Camp Bradford, 
where they slept on coiled springs in their Arm- 
bruster tents while awaiting their mattresses. 
At the quartermaster, Watson received Army 
gear, complete with an Army jacket and para- 
trooper boots. When he was issued a double- 
bladed knife to strap to his leg for combat, he 
wondered, “What happened to the Navy that 
served three meals a day?” 

Naval beach battalions worked the landing 
beaches after an amphibious assault, managing 
the incoming ships that delivered men and vehi- 
cles. They coordinated with Army commanders 
on the battlefield and ordered weapons or 
equipment needed from inbound ships. They 
also handled casualty and prisoner of war 
(POW) evacuations. 

Commander Eugene C. Carusi led the 6th 
Naval Beach Battalion, which was made up of 
three companies — A, B, and C — and a battalion 
headquarters. Watson was assigned to Company 
B’s 6th Platoon, known as B-6, under the com- 
mand of Fieutenant (j.g.) George Wade, the 
beachmaster, and Ensign James E. Allison, the 
assistant beachmaster. Both Wade and Allison 
had graduated from the accelerated officer’s 
course and were known as 90-Day Wonders. 
Watson thought highly of them: “They were two 
of the nicest guys you wanted to meet.” 

The training was intense. The sailors learned 
to fire various weapons, conducted gas mask 
drills, practiced aircraft recognition, and 
crawled under logs while live rounds snapped 
above their heads. When they were ordered to 



Both: National Archives 




Navy beachmasters train at England's Slapton Sands with signal equipment to ensure supply ships bring in the 
correct equipment. 
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Clattering down rope ladders with full equipment, American soldiers board a landing craft for the invasion of 
France. Bob Watson thought this kind of training irrelevant until D-Day. 



climb over a wall draped with a cargo net, Wat- 
son thought, “What the hell do I need that 
for?” He would later learn. 

Watson trained to fire a number of weapons, 
including a bolt-action Ml 903 Springfield rifle. 
“I had never fired a damn rifle,” he admitted, 
yet enjoyed hitting the targets. The Marine 
sergeant watching Watson’s skill asked him to 
sign a form. “I’d put you in the Marine Corps 
as a sniper.” Watson told him no thanks. 
Knowing that the Marines fought in hand-to- 
hand combat with knives, he thought to him- 
self, “I’m 18 years old, I’m a Christian. Can I 
do that?” 

The most important training involved load- 
ing onto an LCVP, also known as a Higgins 
Boat, which would head out about a half mile 
into Chesapeake Bay, then turn around and 
head back to the beach. LCVPs held up to 35 



men and had a retractable bow ramp. When 
the men heard an air horn blown by either Lieu- 
tenant Wade or Ensign Allison on the beach, 
the ramp dropped and the men charged out. 
They had to be off the craft in 36 seconds. 

“If they blew the horn halfway in,” recalled 
Watson, “the coxswain would stop, drop the 
ramp, and we would swim to shore.” To keep 
from drowning, the men inflated their life belts 
by squeezing two switches inside the belt, 
which activated two carbon dioxide bottles. 

After six months of constant training, the 
men headed to Long Island, New York, where 
they waited for a transport ship. Watson had 
time to meet his mother and sister, who had 
come down from Massachusetts for the day. 
Finally, on January 7, 1944, Watson and his 
mates lined up on Pier 92 and boarded the SS 
Mauretania , a luxury liner converted into a 



troopship. After descending a seemingly end- 
less amount of stairs and ladders, he reported 
to an assigning officer and asked for a top 
bunk. The officer said that Watson and three 
other sailors would get the top bunk. They 
would rotate sleeping to maximize space. 

The Mauretania was part of a huge convoy 
headed to England via Nova Scotia. The con- 
voy could only sail as fast as its slowest ship. 
During the 13 -day trip there were several Ger- 
man U-boat warnings. Over the intercom came 
the order, “Batten down the hatch! Lock that 
sucker down!” The alerts left an impression on 
Watson. “It was quite scary,” he remembered. 

One night while up on deck, Watson could 
see something burning on the horizon. “We lost 
about 10 ships out of about 100.” 

When the ship finally docked at Liverpool, 
Watson and his fellow sailors loaded onto 
trucks and headed south to a small town where 
they billeted for less than a month before ship- 
ping out to Swansea, Wales, on April 12. They 
set up in a cow pasture, living in tents. “Brrrrr!” 
said Watson, recalling the experience. “We 
were allowed one bucket of coal a day and all 
you could steal.” 

The sailors discovered they were across the 
street from the 1st Infantry Division’s 5th Engi- 
neer Special Brigade, to which Watson’s 6th 
Naval Beach Battalion was now attached. 
Together they would support Colonel George 
Taylor’s 16th Infantry Regiment for the 
amphibious assault on the Fox Green and Easy 
Red sectors of Omaha Beach. 

Settling in, Watson dug trenches outside his 
tent for air raids and spent his time getting to 
know the Army engineers. During a surprise 
inspection, he discovered that he was the only 
sailor who knew his rifle’s serial number. After 
a few months of training, the sailors and engi- 
neers transferred to Portland on the southern 
coast of England to await the order for the 
invasion. He and his comrades slept in tents 
and in civilians’ houses, and he could see about 
500 ships in the port. There, the men learned 
they were destined for Normandy. They were 
shown a sand table of Omaha Beach, and an 
officer told them, “This is the beach.” 

The sailors learned they were hitting the 
beaches across from the town of Colleville and 
the Colleville Draw, the road between the cliffs 
that overlooked the beach. They were told to 
look for a church steeple on the way in to stay 
on course. 

Before boarding their ships, Watson and 
about 9,000 men were marshaled into a huge 
valley. There they found a general standing atop 
a tank. “You now are going to lead the great 
crusade!” the general said into a speaker sys- 
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ABOVE: A Landing Craft Mechanized (LCM) races for the beach. The LCM Watson rode in hit a mine and sank 
nearly 300 yards from Omaha Beach. BELOW: Under fire, American soldiers and sailors crawl up the beach 
near the Colleville Draw through enemy obstacles. The man on the left wears a Navy engineer helmet with a 
white inverted "U." Bob Watson wore a similar helmet, except his "U" was orange. 




tem. Watson was shocked by the general’s loud- 
ness. “Hitler could hear everything he said!” 
The general continued, “You are the best 
trained army in the world. We are going to 
invade France, and I am sorry to inform you 
that some of you will not be coming back.” 

To Watson, it was the same pep talk he had 
heard from his football coach. But then the gen- 
eral made a promise that made him feel better 
about the invasion: “At 0300 the Air Force will 
come over and bomb the beach so severely you 
won’t even need to take your shovel with you 
since there will be so many craters on that 
beach. There will be bomb craters everywhere! 
At 0430, Navy guns will open up and pulver- 
ize the German defenses. We’re going to send in 
a dozen LCIs with rockets, and we’re going to 
run those rockets onto the beach and pulverize 
those shore batteries. We’re going to send in 
one hundred tanks. It will be the biggest bom- 
bardment parade in history.” 



He never learned the name of the general. 
On June 4, Watson and his team boarded the 
transport USS Henrico (APA-45) for the trek 
across the Channel. It joined the assault force 
and headed out to sea but turned around when 
an approaching storm threatened the invasion. 
The Henrico returned to port for 24 hours and 
headed out again on the night of June 5. 
Onboard, Watson could see ships everywhere. 
“In front of us were minesweepers,” he said. 

Reveille sounded at 3 AM on June 6, D-Day. 
Watson could hear the anchor drop. An officer 
called out, “Everyone’s going to have a shower 
and everyone’s going to get fed.” 

After a shower and a breakfast of steak and 
eggs, Watson waited down below for his num- 
ber to be called. When he heard it, he went up 
on deck to his assigned spot, ready to load onto 
an LCVR A deck officer informed his group 
that halfway to the beach they would see a con- 
trol boat that would help guide them in. He 



concluded by telling the men they were about 
to descend cargo nets to the craft, and if they 
fell off, “We will not stop the war!” 

Loaded down with equipment and with his 
plastic-covered Springfield rifle strapped on his 
back, Watson went over the side to discover a 
LCM waiting below. LCMs were bigger than 
LCVPs and designed to carry vehicles or tanks. 
Watson dropped into the craft and took his 
place aft with three other beachmasters. Engi- 
neers with Big Red One patches, the symbol of 
the 1st Infantry Division, filled the rest of the 
craft. 

“I had the warmest seat,” said Watson. “My 
butt was against the engine room bulkhead.” 

The LCM took off into four-foot swells. 
Water splashed into the craft as the bilge pumps 
fought to keep the craft afloat. The men used 
their helmets to scoop out the ankle-deep water. 
Looking to his left, Watson saw an LCVP cruis- 
ing three inches above the water. “The next 
thing I knew, it was gone.” 

Watson’s craft was scheduled to land at 7:30, 
an hour after the battle for Fox Green and Easy 
Red sectors had started. The plan had been for 
amphibious tanks to land first, quickly fol- 
lowed by two infantry companies of more than 
200 men to fight the enemy while engineers 
destroyed beach obstacles. More tanks, 
artillery, and other vehicles and reinforcements 
would follow. Watson and his men would come 
in and set up equipment to manage ship-to- 
shore operations. 

Nothing went as planned. In the predawn 
darkness, the craft carrying the tanks took 
longer than expected to form up, and the 
assault infantry hit the beach without armor 
protection. The various waves of landing craft 
became mixed up in the confusion. 

“Every landing craft was taking on water like 
crazy,” said Watson. LCVPs began sinking. 
Those that stayed afloat took enemy fire. 
“Landing craft were exploding around me.” 
Watson succumbed to seasickness and threw 
up. He was not alone. At least he could see the 
church steeple in Colleville, telling him he was 
on target. 

The enemy fire spooked the coxswain, who 
slowed his craft to a crawl. “Get to the beach!” 
the Army officers yelled at him. “Get this thing 
going!” Their reprimands worked. He gave it 
more power. That’s when Watson’s LCM, 
about 300 yards from the beach, hit the float- 
ing mine. He then hitched a ride from the LCVP 
and reached the carnage of Omaha Beach. Wat- 
son remembered what the general and the deck 
officer had told him about the signal boat and 
the battlefield preparations. None of it had 
come true. There was no control boat out in 
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the water, there were no bomb craters on the 
beach to use as foxholes, and he never saw an 
Allied plane. 

Watson joined the firing line as ordered by 
the captain. About 300 yards to his right, he 
could see Germans running behind WN 62 to 
a reinforced hut, retrieving supplies. He loaded 
his wet ammunition clips into his rifle and took 
aim. “I was scared that the ammunition would- 
n’t work,” he said, but he squeezed off his first 
shot without any problems. He then fired about 
10 clips at the enemy. 

“I don’t know if I killed anyone or not,” said 
Watson. “I didn’t really care.” 

After doing his part in reducing WN 62, Wat- 
son decided to head back to the beach and per- 
form his job. “My orders were to get on the 
beach line and move to the beach station.” 
While he searched for his unit, he came across 
Lieutenant (j.g.) James F. Collins, the medical 
officer. He took a look at Watson’s lacerated 
leg and said, “Later.” 

Company B sailors gathered just below WN 
62. Out of the entire company, there were only 
36 left. “A lot of our boys didn’t show up,” 
said Watson. One missing man was Lieutenant 
Wade. “He never made it to the beach.” 

Watson did find Dick Wyatt, who had been 
with him on the LCM before it sank, but he did 
not know how he survived the sinking. The men 
put up large red banners and flags, signaling to 
incoming ships that they were approaching Easy 
Red Beach. Every quarter of a mile along both 
Fox Green and Easy Red the beachmasters set up 
sandbagged communication stations. “The Ger- 
mans made great sandbags,” he said. 

Watson and his fellow beachmasters set up 
colored signal lights to designate the beach at 
night and regular signal lights to communicate 
with ships in the Channel. “The Army called 
us and said, ‘We need ambulances,”’ explained 
Watson, “and we would get on the lights.” 

The beachmasters became so proficient they 
joked that they could order an ice cream sand- 
wich with their lights and flags. “We were 
Amazon!” joked Watson. “Anything you 
needed, you could pick up the phone, and we’d 
get it.” When the requested ambulances drove 
off their craft, the beachmasters would drive a 
jeep in front of them and lead the convoy up the 
draw and to the 1st Infantry Division head- 
quarters. 

As the fighting progressed inland, wounded 
Americans and prisoners of war were brought 
down to the beach. Watson was surprised to 
find that many of the Germans were not Ger- 
man. They were foreign conscripts. Despite 
enemy artillery still exploding on the beach, the 
Americans set up a POW pen at the wide open 



base of the draw (a parking lot today). Both 
POWs and the wounded needed to be moved 
off the beach since there was no room for addi- 
tional craft to land. 

Watson was working with Wyatt when a 
boatswain’s mate ordered them both to the 
beach. They found Ensign Allison waving a red 
flag, signaling the ships in the Channel to stay 
away as enemy artillery fire pounded the beach. 
With Wade dead, Allison was now in charge. 
“Do you know how to drive a bulldozer?” 
asked Allison. Even though he did not, Watson 
told him he could. Allison told him and Wyatt 
to bring an abandoned bulldozer back to him. 

As the two men headed off, an artillery 
round exploded, almost cutting an Army cor- 
poral in half. They got him to a medic and 
continued to the bulldozer. Fortunately, it was 

National Archives 



wounded, then we’ll push you back.” 

Later in the afternoon, a Navy lieutenant in 
charge of one of the 6th’s companies asked 
Watson his rank. When Watson told him he 
was a seaman first class, the lieutenant told 
him, “Now you’re a coxswain.” That night, an 
exhausted Watson and Wyatt commandeered 
a German dugout to the left (facing the beach) 
of the top of WN 62 (near today’s 5th U.S. 
Engineer Special Brigade Monument). The two 
men slept well despite the noise of battle. 
Coxswain Bob Watson had survived D-Day. 

The next day the two sailors continued push- 
ing craft and ships into the Channel until an 
officer told them to use their bulldozer to plow 
straight into the water and clear the obstacles 
as the tide fell. Engineers would first clear the 
mines so the bulldozer could do its work safely. 




While a tank rolls forward, American soldiers escort German prisoners of war to a waiting ship. Note the gas 
mask bag on the chest of the center soldier. Soldiers had to wear them for the first seven days on the beach. 



still running. As Watson looked at the con- 
trols, Wyatt tapped him on the back and 
pointed to the water. There lay Allison, float- 
ing face down in the surf. The two men ran to 
him and lifted him out of the water only to 
discover that he had been hit in the back of the 
head by shrapnel. They dragged him up the 
beach to Dr. Collier, who took one look at him 
and shook his head. 

Watson and Wyatt spent the rest of the day on 
the bulldozer. When their bulldozer fell prey to 
a German artillery barrage, they found another 
one. Once the tide receded, empty landing craft 
became stranded on the beach. The two beach- 
masters pushed them back into the water, but 
only if they obeyed their rules. When one 
coxswain ordered, “Push me back to the water,” 
Watson told him, “No way, you get loaded with 



The plan was to place a line of buoys to guide 
incoming craft. Once the demolition crews 
removed the mines, Watson and Wyatt went to 
work breaking up the obstacles. Soon they had 
created a driveway for the landing craft. They 
also helped clear wrecked landing craft along 
the beach. 

Everyone on the beach had to be in full bat- 
tle gear until D+7. One day a dirt cloud stirred 
up on the western side of the beach. As it 
floated toward the Colleville Draw, someone 
hollered, “Gas! Gas! Gas!” Men scrambled to 
find their gas masks, which many had discarded 
shortly after landing. Watson kept his strapped 
onto the side of his bulldozer. As the cloud 
approached, he quickly donned his gas mask, 
but it was a false alarm. 

When the bulldozer ran low on gas, Watson 
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drove it up a hill to a refueling station and onto 
a mat that Army engineers had laid to keep 
vehicles out of the sand. A military policeman 
guarding the station yelled at him, “Keep that 
damn thing off my road!” so Watson tried to 
maneuver the bulldozer to the side. 

Boom! Watson’s tracks detonated a German 
S-mine, otherwise known as a Bouncing Betty, 
which, when triggered, launches three feet into 
the air before exploding. The blast hurtled Wat- 
son off his seat and down the hill. Shrapnel lac- 
erated his right leg. Wyatt was also injured. 

National Archives 



new job was to escort prisoners from the pen 
to the beach and load them onto any ship or 
craft he could find. Watson and an Army cor- 
poral lined up 300 prisoners, four abreast, and 
led them in a jeep mounting a .30-caliber 
machine gun. The prisoners marched with 
their hands on their heads. As Watson shep- 
herded the Germans to the beach, they asked 
questions like, “Are you going to put on us on 
a boat and take us to New York City?” and 
“You got any cigarettes?” 

When the Germans shelled the beach, Wat- 




ABOYE: Just one of the many Navy communications command posts on the Normandy beaches. Sailors used sig- 
nal lights, flags, and radio communication to keep supplies arriving to the troops as they were needed. OPPOSITE 
TOP: The Colleville Draw was the widest of the five draws on Omaha Beach. Bob Watson escorted enemy pris- 
oners from a pen that would have been to the bottom right of the photograph. Various ships and landing craft 
deliver supplies and take away prisoners and wounded soldiers. OPPOSITE INSET: Navy veteran Bob Watson 
sports modern Navy fatigues when speaking to local school groups about his experiences on Omaha Beach. 



Doctors and medics from a nearby aid station 
rushed over to the two sailors and helped them 
in. Once his wounds were treated, he spent the 
night there. 

The next morning Watson awoke feeling 
much better. He was brewing some hot choco- 
late outside the station when the Navy lieu- 
tenant who promoted him the day before 
walked up and asked a nearby attending physi- 
cian, “Can I have Watson?” When the doctor 
said Watson was only available for limited duty, 
the officer said, “Hop in my jeep.” 

They drove down the draw to the crowded 
POW holding pen. “There were jillions of 
them,” Watson recalled of the Germans. His 



son used a unique alarm system: “German 
88mm shells whistle,” he explained. “The Ger- 
man prisoners could hear it before me. If they 
got down, I got down with them.” Whenever 
enemy salvos came in, Watson hollered for 
more guards. “I was worried about the ones 
who had a chance to escape.” 

For about a week, Watson and the corporal 
marched POWs to the beach, mostly putting 
them on LSTs. “LSTs were ideal for the job,” 
said Watson. The center of the ship was just a 
huge space surrounded by a catwalk. One sol- 
dier with a machine gun could guard the pris- 
oners from the catwalk. 

While the Germans were, for the most part, 



docile, American LST officers sometimes were 
not. One day Watson spotted an empty LST 
and marched his POWs to the ramp officer, an 
ensign, and told him, “These prisoners are 
yours.” The ensign, uncomfortable with a 
shipload of the enemy, picked up the ship’s 
phone and yelled, “Give me the bridge! Give 
me the bridge!” It was no use. Watson marched 
the prisoners into the hold, the ramp went up, 
the doors closed, and the captain waited for 
high tide to raise the ship. 

Once Watson’s legs healed, he took on a new 
job carrying wounded soldiers on stretchers to 
the beach. “My arms are at least half an inch 
longer from all the stretcher carrying,” he 
joked. He and Wyatt improved their sleeping 
trench by adding mattresses taken from a dam- 
aged Landing Craft Infantry (LCI). “We had all 
the comforts of home.” They also built a cover 
to keep out the rain. “People were jealous of 
Dick and I.” 

When German aircraft strafed the beach, the 
two sailors were safe in their trench. During 
one raid, the LSTs offshore fired 20mm anti- 
aircraft weapons wildly into the air. “And what 
goes up, must come down,” recalled Watson. 
Antiaircraft shells rained down, wounding 
Commander Carusi at the other end of Wat- 
son’s trench. Even though he was only 40 feet 
away, Watson never saw him. “The medics 
were on him,” he recalled. “All we knew was 
a man had been hit.” Carusi was put in a jeep 
and driven to an airstrip above the beach. A C- 
47 transport flew him to England for treatment. 

Ten days after D-Day a brutal storm hit Nor- 
mandy, beaching ships and destroying an 
American-built pier. “The storm tore it to hell,” 
said Watson. He rode out the storm in his cov- 
ered trench. After the storm, engineers tried to 
rebuild the pier, but it was now much shorter. 
Landing craft had to come in closer to deposit 
their cargoes. 

Watson and his fellow beachmasters lived off 
K and C rations, candy bars, and any other 
food they could pilfer from the arriving ships. 
“Nothing went across that beach without us 
eating it,” he said. “We needed to test every- 
thing to make sure the boys got the very best.” 
Watson was also able to replace his torn-up uni- 
form with new clothes. 

Although numerous Army generals and 
Navy admirals visited Omaha Beach through- 
out June, Watson never saw any of them. “The 
only officers I saw were 90-Day Wonders.” 
Watson and Wyatt once drove a jeep into the 
city of Bayeux looking for a beer garden. All 
they found were grateful locals. “They were 
awfully pleased to see us.” After driving around 
for about 20 minutes without finding anything, 
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Watson told Wyatt, “Let’s get the hell out of 
here and get back to the beach.” 

Watson received his third wound when a 
piece of shrapnel tore through his left foot. He 
made his way to a hospital tent where he took 
off his boot for the attending nurse. It was 
filled with blood. She quickly stitched the 
wound and told him that it was not serious 
enough to have him admitted, but he should 
make sure the medics knew so he could receive 
a Purple Heart medal. After she gave him a 
new pair of socks, she offered to keep him 
there for a few days, but he replied, “I want 
to get back to my unit.” 

Watson reported his wound to the medics, 
but it worried him since he thought that once 
he was bandaged the Navy would contact his 
mother and say, “Bobby has been wounded.” 
Finally, after 28 days of fighting, taking 
shrapnel, bulldozing, escorting prisoners, and 
carrying the wounded, Watson and his platoon 
were relieved of duty, or as he remembers it, 
“They told us, ‘We don’t need you here any- 
more.’” On July 3, he and the five other sur- 
vivors of his platoon boarded a ship along with 
a number of German prisoners for the journey 
back to England. 

The beachmasters took up residence in a 
London hotel across from a pub. Even though 
they were not heavy drinkers and had no 
money, they went across the street to celebrate. 
“Nobody was firing at us anymore!” Watson 
explained. The locals offered the Yanks a brew 
called Tobey’s Ale. One pint followed another 
as the locals celebrated too. “We drank all the 
Tobey’s Ale left in England.” 

The next morning, Watson woke up with a 
pounding headache and a throbbing right arm. 



He understood the pain in his head 
but not his arm, so he rolled up his 
sleeve to discover a tattoo of an 
anchor with a ribbon initialed 
“USN.” He was shocked. “Where 
the hell did I get this damn tattoo?” 
he thought, “because I didn’t have 
any money.” He soon learned that his other 
beachmasters had the same tattoo. Decades 
later, Watson returned to the area to see that 
the hotel was still there, “But there ain’t no tat- 
too parlor near that place!” 

With his service newly marked on his arm, 
Watson boarded a ship bound for New York 
City. He arrived in September at the same pier 
from which he had departed, Pier 92. He then 
took a train to Lynn, Massachusetts. There he 
walked to the movie theater where had worked 
and presented himself to his old manager, Mr. 
Collins. 

“Where in the hell did you come from?” 
Collins asked. When Watson told him he 
needed a ride home, Collins helped him pack 
his sea bag, mattress, and equipment into his 
car and they drove off. 

They arrived to an empty house. Watson’s 
mother had become a welding inspector in the 
Boston shipyard for the war effort, while his 
father worked in the shoe business. They were 
both at work, but a quick phone call to his 
mother got her home early. Upon arriving, she 
embraced her sailor son, exclaiming, “Good 
God! It’s really you!” His father came home a 
little bit later. 

But there was still a war on. Watson received 
orders to report to the Beach Battalion School 
at Oceanside, California. Since the Navy had 
no need for more beachmasters, he was given 



a new job escorting Navy truck 
convoys with a jeep. They must 
have heard about his Omaha 
Beach duties. To make extra 
money, he filled in as a soda jerk 
at the PX and drove a cab on 
weekends. 

One day as he worked the counter of the PX 
someone came in and told him that an Ameri- 
can bomber had dropped an atomic bomb on 
Japan. Watson’s first thought was, “God bless 
Harry Truman.” 

While the day work was routine, the nights 
were not. Watson and his fellow sailors 
attended dances whenever they could. One 
night they rushed to a dance hall to get ahead 
of a group of Marines. Watson grabbed the 
hand of a girl on the dance floor and spun her 
around. Her name was Marjorie Ewing. The 
encounter changed his life. “I spun her one 
time, and 68 years later she is still spinning.” 

The couple married exactly one year and one 
day after D-Day, June 7, 1945. They eventually 
had three boys, Mark, Bob Jr., and Mike. 

Reflecting on his war experiences, Watson 
said, “You go through that one time and that’s 
enough. I don’t want to do that again.” Yet, he 
found positives from the experience. “I grew 
up there.” When asked today if he would have 
done anything different during his 28 days on 
Omaha Beach, Watson replied, “I did my best.” 

Frequent contributor Kevin M. Hymel is the 
Research Director for Sovereign Media, and 
author of Patton’s Photographs: War as He Saw 
It. He is also a tour guide for Stephen Ambrose 
Historical Tours and leads tours of Normandy 
and General George S. Patton’s battlefields. 
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Ludweiler 



“Lieutenant Rochester, take a look at this.” 

The American patrol halted next to an abandoned industrial 
building. There, clear in the new fallen snow, they saw fresh 
footprints leading inside. Left by hobnail boots, these tracks 
could only have been made by German soldiers. 

Rushing in, the GIs surprised three sentries calmly eating their 
lunch. It was over in a minute. The prisoners, all suffering from 
trench foot, were disarmed and rushed back to headquarters for 
interrogation. There they revealed German plans to ring in 1945 
later that night with a heavy frontal assault on the American 
lines. 

Orders quickly flashed to 
all units: Get ready. Holes 
were dug deeper, extra 
grenades and ammunition 
crates stockpiled, artillery 
concentrations set. New 
Year’s Eve parties would 
have to wait. 

On December 31, 1944, a 
small force of American cav- 
alrymen defended the hills 
surrounding Ludweiler, a 
gritty iron-making village in 
the Alsace region of south- 
western Germany. They were stretched dangerously thin. A mere 
1,500 lightly equipped troopers held an outpost line extending 
seven miles, normally a full division’s frontage. Intelligence offi- 
cers estimated the enemy outnumbered them three to one. It 
appeared an impossible mission, but that was nothing new for 
the cavalry. 

After German forces launched their massive surprise attack 
through Belgium’s Ardennes Forest on December 16, 1944, U.S. 
Third Army commander Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., staged 
a counteroffensive that astounded friend and foe alike with 
its speed, daring, and ferocity. To accomplish this, Patton 
disengaged two of his three corps and wheeled them north into 
the enemy’s exposed flank. Remaining on the line was XX 
Corps, which could not cover the entire Third Army sector 
without help. 



Supreme Allied Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
acted quickly to remedy this situation. On December 18, he 
directed Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers’ 6th Army Group, operating 
south of Patton, to cancel all attack plans and assume a defen- 
sive posture. Ike also ordered Devers to shift his northern bound- 
ary well into what was Third Army’s sector. 

The 6th Army Group was badly situated for defensive oper- 
ations. Allied soldiers had the rugged Vosges Mountains at their 
backs while facing them was a network of powerful fortifica- 
tions known as the Westwall, or Siegfried Line. Commanders 

feared that enemy armor 
could punch through weak- 
ened U.S. positions and seize 
a chokepoint at the Saverne 
Gap, potentially trapping 
thousands of American sol- 
diers on the Alsatian plains. 

Mindful of the powerful 
German offensive then 
reaching its crescendo in the 
Ardennes, Eisenhower sum- 
moned Devers to his Paris 
headquarters on December 
26 for a conference. Con- 
cerned over what he termed 
6th Army Group’s “overextended front,” the supreme com- 
mander wanted all of its troops withdrawn behind the Vosges 
Mountains. This would shorten the lines, Ike claimed, and also 
make one corps available for a theater reserve. 

Devers was loath to abandon 6th Army Group’s hard-won 
gains in Alsace. His principal American subordinate, Maj. Gen. 
Alexander M. Patch, argued that it was “a terribly difficult 
proposition to give up a strong defensive position when you feel 
confident that you can hold it.” Patch, commanding the Sev- 
enth U.S. Army, persuaded his chief to ignore for the time being 
Eisenhower’s orders to retreat. 

Patch was taking a calculated risk by so exposing his forces, 
especially Maj. Gen. Wade H. Haislip’s XV Corps in the north. 
There the Saar River Valley made an ideal avenue of advance 
for any German counterattack striking toward the Saverne 
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The snow-covered town of Ludweiler, Germany, appears tranquil in the midst of war. This photo was taken from the vantage point of a church 
overlooking the town on January 8, 1 945, from the sector that was occupied by the U.S. 1 06th Cavalry. German troops defended the wooded 
area visible at upper right. LEFT: Soldiers of the Seventh Army man a .50-caliber machine gun during the days leading up to Operation Nordwind, 
the German offensive in southern France. As General George S. Patton, Jr/s Third Army advanced northward during the Battle of the Bulge, the 
1 06th Cavalry was charged with occupying an area Patton's command had vacated. 
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Self-propelled 1 05mm howitzers of Troop E, 1 06th Cavalry fire on German positions in France on December 
20, 1 944. To the north the Battle of the Bulge was raging, and this image was captured only three days 
before the 1 06th Cavalry Squadron was ordered to relieve elements of the Third Army, which hurried north- 
ward to the relief of the encircled city of Bastogne, Belgium. 



Gap. Adding to Haislip’s cares was an order 
making XV Corps responsible for covering 25 
miles of front previously held by Third Army 
to its north. 

This was a quiet sector, but XV Corps did not 
possess the troop strength needed to properly 
defend it. Haislip spread his infantry divisions 
out as much as he dared, yet a seven-mile gap 
remained on his left (northern) flank. The situa- 
tion called for an “economy of force” operation, 
in which highly mobile troops hold a series of 
outposts while observing enemy activity and 
slowing down any assault as much as possible. 
Tacticians term it a delay mission, one in which 
outnumbered defenders trade space for time 
until a counterattack can be organized. 

The tactical delay is a job historically 
assigned to cavalrymen, and Maj. Gen. Haislip 
fortunately had in XV Corps a battle tested cav- 
alry outfit ready to take on this challenging mis- 
sion. The 106th Cavalry Group (Mechanized) 
had been rolling across France, first with Third 
Army and now Seventh Army, since July 1944. 
But the 106th Cavalry’s combat experience thus 
far had been as the vanguard of an attacking 
force; this would be their first attempt at con- 
ducting a delay under fire. 

Like many National Guard outfits, the Illi- 
nois-based 106th Cavalry Regiment was 
called to federal duty in 1940. The unit then 
was primarily horse mounted. Soon, however, 
wartime reorganizations required the 106th 
to exchange its beloved steeds for mechanized 
fighting vehicles more suitable for the form of 



rapid maneuver warfare that American forces 
expected to conduct. 

In 1943, Colonel Vennard Wilson took com- 
mand of the 106th Cavalry Regiment. A career 
Army officer and veteran of World War I, Wil- 
son brought with him a strong emphasis on 
battle-focused training. Troopers soon adopted 
his no nonsense attitude, quickly learning the 
deadly business of mechanized reconnaissance 
while stationed at Camp Hood, Texas. 

Soon after deploying to England in 1944, 
Wilson’s regiment was redesignated the 106th 
Cavalry Group (Mechanized). This meant its 
First and Second Cavalry Squadrons (each 
equivalent to a battalion) were deactivated and 
replaced by two independent cavalry recon- 
naissance squadrons. These units were labeled 
the 106th and 121st Cavalry Reconnaissance 
Squadrons (Mechanized). 

Group headquarters also controlled any 
number of attached units on the battlefield. 
Armor, tank destroyer, field artillery, and engi- 
neer assets could, depending on the mission, be 
“chopped” to the 106th Cavalry Group for a 
specific time and released once their work was 
done. These attachments assisted the 106th and 
121st Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadrons in 
their primary duty: gaining and maintaining 
contact with the enemy. 

A cavalry reconnaissance squadron (CRS) 
was uniquely configured to serve as the combat 
commander’s eyes and ears. Fast-moving, flex- 
ible, and heavily armed, the CRS performed a 
variety of battlefield tasks ranging from long- 



range reconnaissance and pursuit operations to 
more mundane chores such as route clearance 
and security. 

The CRS operated as a combined arms for- 
mation with three reconnaissance troops (com- 
pany equivalent) acting as the maneuver ele- 
ment, an assault gun troop providing fire 
support, and a light tank company bringing 
armored shock effect to the fight. Troops A, B, 
and C were designated as the squadron’s recon- 
naissance component, Troop E as their assault 
gun outfit (there was no Troop D), and Com- 
pany F the tank unit. A squadron headquar- 
ters/service troop and medical detachment com- 
pleted the CRS organization. 

The 145-man reconnaissance troop was 
made up of a headquarters section and three 
platoons, each containing 29 cavalrymen. A 
recon platoon’s equipment included three M8 
armored cars and six jeeps, which were called 
“Bantams” by the 106th troopers. Three Ban- 
tams carried side-mounted .30-caliber machine 
guns and were used for mounted reconnais- 
sance work; remaining vehicles transported the 
troop’s 60mm mortar section. 

Troop E consisted of 116 men and six assault 
guns. Capable of both direct (line-of-sight) and 
indirect fire, the M8 Howitzer Motor Carriage 
(HMC) mounted a 75mm cannon on a light 
tank chassis and took five men to crew. The 94- 
man light tank outfit (Company F) utilized 
M5A1 Stuarts, each of which had a four-man 
crew. Company F operated with 17 M5Als 
plus a maintenance and supply section. 

American cavalrymen led the charge across 
France following the collapse of German 
defenses in Normandy. The 106th Cavalry 
Group took part in this pursuit, often covering 
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40-50 miles a day as the vanguard of Maj. Gen. 
Haislip’s XV Corps. The cavalry’s mobility, fire- 
power, and superb radio communications all 
proved decisive during the summer and early 
fall of 1944. 

Slowed by overextended supply lines, poor 
weather, and stiffening enemy resistance, the 
Allied offensive inevitably lost momentum as 
winter drew near. Assigned in October to clear 
the Foret de Parroy near Luneberg, France, the 
106th Cavalry Group spent seven weeks fight- 
ing mainly on foot. There Colonel Wilson’s out- 
fit learned at great cost how ill equipped it was 
for dismounted combat. Although trained in 
infantry tactics, most troopers carried short- 
range Ml carbines and Thompson submachine 
guns rather than hard-hitting Ml Garands or 
Browning Automatic Rifles (BARs). They had 
none of the special support weapons found in 
an infantry organization, and even at full 
strength a cavalry platoon was less than three- 
quarters the size of its infantry counterpart. 

These organizational shortcomings would 
again plague the 106th Cavalry as it took up 
the long left flank of XV Corps’ line during the 
last days of December 1944. On December 23, 
following an overnight road march of 60 miles, 
the 106th moved in to relieve elements of Third 
Army’s 6th Cavalry Group. A thin trace of fox- 
holes near Wadgassen marked Patton’s south- 
ern flank, held by riflemen of the 95th Infantry 
Division, XX Corps. To the right, at a French 
town named Morsbach, stood the 103rd 
Infantry Division and the rest of XV Corps. 

In between stretched seven miles of frontage 
overlooking the Saar and Rossel Rivers. The 
hilly terrain was pitted by several open quarries 
that serviced a large ironworks in Volklingen, 
across the Saar. Good roads connected the ham- 
lets of Gross Rosseln, Schauffhausen, and Wer- 
beln to Ludweiler, a small village located at the 
foot of what American maps labeled Hill 283. 
From this height, U.S. soldiers could observe 
everything that went on in Volklingen and the 
Westwall fortifications guarding that city. 

To the east another quarry-scarred promi- 
nence, Hill 306, covered the French-German 
border. Troopers holding this section of the line 
had their backs to the Rossel River with only 
one bridge open in case they needed to retreat. 
Snow, ice, and extreme cold all affected opera- 
tions as frostbite and trench foot forced many 
cavalrymen to leave their posts in search of 
medical attention. 

Knowing his unit was too weak to hold its 
assigned sector with continuous fortifications, 
Colonel Wilson instead established a system 
of four-man strongpoints dug in along key ter- 
rain. Each CRS employed two reconnaissance 
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troops augmented with tanks on the outpost 
line while retaining one troop in reserve. The 
assault guns were positioned to provide fire 
support as needed. Roving patrols, minefields, 
and wire obstacles covered the ground 
between outposts. A system of secondary posi- 
tions, set up 400-600 yards behind the out- 
post line, was mapped and marked so hur- 
riedly withdrawing troopers could find their 
fallback locations day or night. 

Backing up the cavalry were several attached 
units. Two artillery battalions, the 493rd 



Armored Field Artillery (105mm self-propelled) 
and the 242nd Field Artillery (105mm towed), 
reached out with indirect fire all along the 
front. Also in support was the combat-tested 
2nd Chemical Mortar Battalion, whose 36 4.2- 
inch tubes could deliver a heavy volume of 
accurate high-explosive mortar fire against 
short-range targets. 

Protecting against armored attack were six 
towed 3 -inch antitank guns belonging to Com- 
pany A, 824th Tank Destroyer (TD) Battalion. 
Each cavalry squadron also received a company 
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ABOVE: The Stuart light tank was a superb reconnaissance vehicle but its 37mm main weapon was useless 
against German armor. The 1 06th Cavalry Squadron fielded the Stuart until the spring of 1 945, when medium 
tanks with 75mm guns became available. This photo was taken in Ludweiler, Germany. BELOW: On January 
2, 1 945, the day after the German Army launched Operation Nordwind, engineers of the 1 06th Cavalry 
Squadron prepare a roadblock to slow the enemy advance a half mile from the town of Ludweiler, Germany. 
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ABOVE: Joseph Pedroza, a T/5 with Troop B, 106th Cavalry Squadron, sits in the turret of a snow-blanketed 
armored car near Ludweiler, Germany, in January 1 945. The armored car has been secreted in a trench dug by 
the cavalrymen of Troop B to provide better concealment. RIGHT: "We are now getting big, fur-lined, white 
overcoats," wrote T/5 Glenn Kappelman in a letter home dated January 19, 1945. Kappelman added, "They 
also have a big hood and are really warm too. One can't be seen easily in the snow in white." 



of combat engineers. These “jacks of all trades” 
helped buttress the outpost line while acting as 
infantry, but their real value as bridge-building 
experts was soon to be tried. 

Like most military plans, the American 
scheme of maneuver was simple in concept but 
devilishly difficult to carry out under fire. Sen- 
tries would first detect advancing enemy forces, 
then force them to deploy by firing their indi- 
vidual and crew-served weapons. As U.S. 
artillery, mortars, and assault guns continued 
to disrupt German progress, those troopers on 
the outpost line were to fall back on their sec- 
ondary battle positions while reserves moved 
up. Colonel Wilson intended to repeat this 
process as often as necessary, swapping terrain 
for time until the enemy attack ran out of steam 
or reinforcements from XV Corps arrived. 

Soldiers of the 106th Cavalry Group and its 
attached units spent the last day of 1944 on 
high alert while trying to keep warm in their 
foxholes. Across the front, observers began 
reporting signs of increased German activity. 
Cavalrymen posted on Hill 283 saw enemy 
infantry moving around on the far side of the 
Saar; artillery fire broke up those formations. 
Late in the day, 88mm shells destroyed an anti- 
tank cannon belonging to the 824th TD Bat- 
talion. Two gunners were killed in this action. 

The midafternoon patrol led by Lieutenant 
William L. Rochester of Troop C, 106th CRS 
brought in valuable intelligence when it 



returned with the three German engineers cap- 
tured at Wadgassen. These talkative prisoners 
described a surprise attack being planned for 
midnight, confirming what the troopers had 
been observing all day. Colonel Wilson passed 
this news up to XV Corps while directing his 
cavalrymen to make all necessary preparations 
for a nighttime delaying action. 

The generals also knew something was com- 
ing. On that very day, Seventh Army chief Maj. 
Gen. Patch called a meeting of his corps com- 
manders to warn them of an imminent assault. 
On the outpost line no one quite knew what 
the enemy was up to, only that it looked big. 

In fact, the German Army had launched what 
would be its last major offensive in the West. 
Code named Operation Nordwind (North- 
wind), this strategy was conceived in late Decem- 
ber by Adolf Hitler and his Western Front com- 
mander in chief, Field Marshal Gerd von 
Rundstedt. Hitler and von Rundstedt saw how 
much the Allies had weakened their southern 
armies to support Patton’s Ardennes counterat- 
tack and sought to exploit that vulnerability. 

Nordwind was designed as a sequential 
offensive, meaning the commitment of armored 
exploitation forces would depend on the suc- 
cess of initial attacks. Those first moves were to 
fall on the exposed U.S. Seventh Army. German 
commanders expected to punch a hole in the 
lines, opening an avenue for follow-on panzer 
divisions to seize the Saverne Gap and isolate 



Haislip’s XV Corps. 

Two Sturmgruppen, division-sized assault 
forces, would strike American positions in the 
Saar Valley, 15 miles east of the 106th Cavalry 
Group’s sector. The lead element consisted of 
crack SS infantry along with hastily trained 
Volksgrenadier formations, many filled with 
former sailors and Luftwaffe ground person- 
nel. Orchestrating this offensive was Col. Gen. 
Johannes Blaskowitz, commander of Army 
Group G. 

Operation Nordwind was set to commence 
at midnight on December 31, 1944. The plan 
also called for supporting assaults all along the 
U.S. lines to prevent reinforcements from rush- 
ing to the defenders’ aid. One of these thrusts 
was aimed squarely at the 106th Cavalry 
Group and its strategic hilltops. 

On December 26, orders came down from 
LXXXII Army Corps to Lt. Gen. Wolf-Giin- 
ther Trierenberg, commander of the 347th 
Infantry Division. They directed Trierenberg to 




conduct a limited attack on the night of Decem- 
ber 31-January 1 with the objective of recap- 
turing Hill 283 from the Americans. Prepara- 
tions were to begin at once. 

Trierenberg, a seasoned veteran of campaigns 
in Poland, France, and Russia, had much to do 
in the days before his division’s assault. The 
347th was badly in need of rifles, machine 
guns, and, most of all, infantrymen to fire these 
implements of war. 

Organized in 1943, the 347th Infantry Divi- 
sion garrisoned Amsterdam, Holland, before 
moving south to help stop the Allied breakout 
in France the next year. In September 1944, it 
was almost completely wiped out by the U.S. 
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Lightly armed and armored American cavalrymen of the 1 06th Squadron fought the Germans in a lengthy 
delaying action at Ludweiler, Germany, during the Nordwind offensive. 



3rd Armored Division west of Huy. Survivors 
retreated back to the Eifel region of western 
Germany, where the unit rested and reconsti- 
tuted. 

The German Army’s ability to rebuild itself 
following the fall of France is appropriately 
called the “Miracle in the West.” Like so many 
other shattered formations, Trierenberg’s divi- 
sion combed out all able-bodied men from its 
rear echelon, replacing them with amputees, the 
sickly, and other soldiers deemed unsuitable for 
frontline duty. They also received modern 
equipment and weapons to replace what was 
lost in battle. 

The 347th quietly withdrew from the Eifel 
just prior to Hitler’s Ardennes Offensive, mov- 
ing south by rail to the Saar Valley. It settled in 
near Volklingen, where the division continued 
to train replacements and acquire munitions. 
By the end of 1944, Lt. Gen. Trierenberg could 
report his artillery was nearly at full strength 
with one battalion (12 guns) of 150mm towed 
howitzers and three battalions (also 12 guns 
each) of 105mm cannon. These field pieces, 
however, were all horse drawn. 

For infantry, Trierenberg had two regiments, 
the 860th and the 861st. Each regiment oper- 
ated with two battalions, although these were 
down to about half their authorized manpower. 
The commanding general relied on the 347th 
Fusilier Battalion for his hardest assignments. 
This 300-man recon unit consisted of Trieren- 
berg’s best-led, most heavily armed foot soldiers 
and was given the primary objective of taking 
Hill 283. 

The 347th Infantry Division also possessed 
engineers, antitank guns, and the usual signal 
and support elements. While these echelons all 
played a role in the assault, Trierenberg’s 
infantry would do the heavy work. There were 
approximately 3,500 riflemen on hand to 
attempt the New Year’s Eve attack. 

No artillery preparation was fired in hopes of 
achieving surprise. The 861st Infantry Regi- 
ment advanced on Hill 283 to the north, the 
347th Fusilier Battalion making the main 
assault while another battalion protected its 
right flank along the Saar River. Farther south 
in the 860th Regiment’s zone, two battalions 
struck westward against Hill 306 and the 
Rossel River bridge. First contact with the 
Americans occurred at 2330 hours. 

Sergeant Jim Moore, on the outpost line with 
Troop B, 106th CRS, held a strong position on 
top of Hill 283. Suddenly, a trip flare ignited, 
warning Moore of enemy activity. The unit his- 
tory tells what happened next: “It was a bright, 
moonlit night, almost like daylight. We had our 
guns trained on the crest of the hill in front of 



us to the north. And the Germans started com- 
ing across the skyline. We cut them down like 
grass.” 

Another member of Troop B recalled, “The 
enemy began firing from all sides. Our tanks 
and the men on the outposts returned the fire.” 
From his lookout in a nearby house, Private 
Stanley J. Szcapa “broke a window, put a 
machine gun through and opened fire. But in 
spite of all the lead, the Germans kept coming. 
It looked like they were drunk or doped.” 

The fusiliers had completely surrounded 
Troop B’s widely dispersed strongpoints. One 
cavalryman stated his team was fighting well 
“but the Germans were all around us, having 
infiltrated to our rear before the attack.” It was 
time to displace. 

Staff Sergeant Benjamin J. DiMichele ordered 
everyone out to their secondary positions. 
Communication wires had been cut, however, 
so some men failed to get the word and were 



taken prisoner. The rest boarded light tanks for 
a harrowing ride to Ludweiler. 

Farther north, the soldiers of Troop C, 106th 
CRS were hit by bursts of heavy machine-gun 
fire just after midnight. They held against 
determined assaults for 30 minutes before mov- 
ing to a fallback position in the village of 
Schauffhausen. But the enemy got there first. 

Just as they had done on Hill 283, German 
infantry effectively infiltrated Troop C’s lines. 
Prowling antitank teams destroyed two accom- 
panying light tanks with panzerfaust rockets, 
prompting the troop commander, Captain John 
F. Brady, to pull his outfit all the way back to 
Ludweiler. In doing so, Brady broke Troop C’s 
connection to XX Corps. 

The situation in the south was equally per- 
ilous. Here, the 121st CRS held a tenuous line 
of observation posts east of the Rossel River. 
Sergeant Benjamin S. Hill and his three-man 
team occupying Hill 306 kept careful watch as 
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ABOVE: From the cover of a snow bank near Ludweiler, Germany, T/5 Tom Klora and Pfc. Eugene Wimberly 
chat while on alert in January 1 945. The German forces engaged in the Nordwind offensive were so close at 
times that their dogs could be heard barking when sentries changed, and their conversation was audible. 
BELOW: Vehicles and tents of Troop E, 121st Cavalry Squadron are shown in the Ludweiler area in February 
1 945. After bitter fighting, the German Nordwind offensive failed, and the bravery of these cavalry soldiers 
was a major factor in their defeat. 



the New Year approached. 

“Exactly at 2330 hours all hell broke loose,” 
the unit history recorded. ”It was a general bed- 
lam of madmen shrieking and shouting, the air 
was filled with the clamor of personnel mines, 
hand grenades and shells splitting the trees. 
Timed between these split-second thunderclaps 
was the spitting fire and sharp staccato barking 
of a hundred burp guns.” 

Some Germans threw themselves on Sergteant 
Hill’s wire obstacles so their comrades could step 
across. Others shouted for Hill and his men to 
give up. “Surrender, hell!” the veteran replied. 
“Come and get me, you sons of bitches.” 

With enemy riflemen swarming all around 
his position, communications severed, and 
ammunition running low, Hill recognized it 
was time to go. On his order, the surviving cav- 
alrymen boarded their vehicles and began head- 
ing back toward the bridge. Unknown to them, 
however, German forces had overwhelmed a 
platoon of engineers guarding this vital span. 
The only way across the Rossel was cut off. 

Abandoning their trucks, Hill’s contingent 
took cover in the village of Petit-Rosselle. They 
hoped to wade the river and rejoin their unit 
once the enemy attack passed them by. But 
when a curious German infantryman discov- 
ered their hiding place, the troopers had no 
choice but to fight their way across. 

Covering his soldiers’ escape with an Ml 



rifle, Hill shot seven enemy machine gunners 
before reaching the cover of a long trench lead- 
ing to friendly territory. Hill’s cavalrymen all 
made it back safely, although the ordeal left 
everyone cold, numb, and shaken. 

Colonel Wilson later termed Hill’s stubborn 
delay as “the decisive stand that prevented the 
Germans from achieving their objective of 
flanking the Group.” For this act Hill received 
the Distinguished Service Cross, America’s sec- 
ond highest award for valor, but did not live to 
receive it. He was killed in action near Stern- 
berg, Germany, on April 8, 1945. 

Other members of the 121st CRS also swam 
the Rossel to safety. Several tankmen, however, 
refused to abandon their vehicles just because 
the bridge was in enemy hands. Fortunately for 
them, some combat engineers were on hand to 
construct a makeshift crossing out of scavenged 
I-beams and an old barn door. Their span 
proved just sturdy enough for the tankers’ 17- 
ton Stuarts to roll across. 

The 347th Infantry Division’s nighttime 
assault had pushed Colonel Wilson’s outpost line 
back over a mile and captured both hilltop objec- 
tives. Its rapid advance also caused chaos in the 
106th’s rear area, forcing both the group head- 
quarters and its attached artillery to displace. 
This meant these cannons and chemical mortars 
were on the move just when needed most. 

By dawn, however, all 4.2-inch mortars and 



105mm howitzers were back in action. Work- 
ing with the cavalry’s assault guns, they helped 
slow the Germans’ advance and bought time 
for troopers to occupy secondary battle posi- 
tions. Additional help came from XX Corps 
artillery, which conducted counterbattery fire 
against enemy gun emplacements with its big 8- 
inch cannon. 

The attack spent itself by mid-morning on 
New Year’s Day. While an artillery duel raged 
overhead, German riflemen frantically dug in 
on their newly won high ground. Those fusiliers 
who had previously faced combat warned their 
comrades that an American counterattack 
would not be long in coming. They were right. 

Troop C of the 121st CRS launched a hasty 
assault on Hill 283 in late afternoon but was 
turned back by heavy fire. The enemy, having 
fought so hard to take this objective, was not 
going to surrender it without a fight. Colonel 
Wilson knew the situation demanded a heavier 
response come morning, but did he have the 
combat strength to accomplish it? 

The job went to Troop A, 106th CRS. Just 
after noon on January 2, the cavalrymen set out 
on foot toward Hill 283 while U.S. howitzers 
pounded the objective. A platoon of tanks 
accompanied them. “There was no opposition 
until we approached the far edge of the 
woods,” recounted a unit historian. “Then the 
Germans started to throw in artillery fire. The 
advance stopped temporarily and the men 
looked for cover in foxholes and ditches and 
behind large trees.” 

Once the cannonade ceased, officers got their 
soldiers up and moving again. “The men of the 
second and third platoons advanced with four 
light tanks,” remembered one trooper. “Every- 
thing looked fine at first. The tankers opened 
up and mowed down 10 or 15 Germans.” 
Then another enemy barrage hit, pinning the 
Americans down 25 yards short of their objec- 
tive. A machine gun began firing on Troop A’s 
right flank, and men began to fall. When 
artillery fire knocked out one of their tanks, the 
GIs began to pull back. One cavalryman was 
killed and 12 wounded during this abortive 
attack. 

Troop C of the 106th CRS enjoyed better 
success in the north. Fate that afternoon they 
secured Wadgassen, reestablishing the link with 
Patton’s XX Corps. Also on January 2, the 
103rd Infantry Division took responsibility for 
three miles of frontage previously watched by 
the 121st CRS. This enabled Wilson’s outfit to 
focus its attention on the key terrain surround- 
ing Fudweiler. 

A final attempt to push the enemy off Hill 
283 took place at 1300 hours on January 3, 
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when the dismounted cavalrymen of Troop B, 
121st CRS stepped off to seize a road junction 
at the eastern edge of town. Worried that he 
was walking into an ambush, Lieutenant 
Robert J. Moore motioned his platoon into a 
row of houses. Just then a friendly 4.2-inch 
mortar round exploded outside. Fired short, it 
alerted German observers to Moore’s attack. 

Enemy shellfire soon added to the lieu- 
tenant’s miseries. “My troopers were already 
taking cover,” Moore later wrote, “when I 
decided to exit this trap as rapidly as possible.” 
A torrent of heavy artillery followed his men 
as they ran. “Shells ricocheted off every house 
I passed,” he remembered. “The Germans were 
walking the barrage back with us and were 
doing too good of a job with it. These were 
highly trained crews with excellent spotting and 
control.” 

Lieutenant Moore said the enemy threw an 
estimated 480 rounds at his platoon that day. 
Only one cavalryman suffered minor injuries, 
but a shell fragment “murdered” the treasured 
gas cooking stove Moore had been carrying 
since Normandy. He mourned the loss of his 
stove for weeks. 

After January 4, both the Americans and 
Germans around Ludweiler seemed content to 
hold in place. Neither side possessed sufficient 
combat power to mount a follow-on attack, 
nor were the belligerents willing to abandon 
what terrain they did control. Farther east, the 
main Nordwind assaults sputtered out as well. 
After battering themselves against XV Corps’ 



main defensive lines for three days, General 
Blaskowitz’s troops finally suspended all offen- 
sive activity. Occasional fighting would flare up 
later in January, but it soon became clear that 
Hitler’s last offensive in the West had ended in 
total failure. 

On the other hand, Lt. Gen. Trierenberg of 
the 347th Infantry Division was well satisfied 
with his soldiers’ performance during their 
New Year’s Eve assault. German riflemen took 
and held all assigned objectives against stiff 
opposition, in the process capturing key terrain, 
several dozen prisoners, and plenty of aban- 
doned equipment. No record of German casu- 
alties has survived. Likely the number of killed 
and wounded was substantial, given the con- 
stant shelling Trierenberg’s men endured while 
in battle. 

The 106th Cavalry Group commander could 
be justifiably proud of his men as well. Placed 
on a greatly extended line, Colonel Wilson’s 
lightly equipped troopers fiercely resisted an 
attacking force that outnumbered them at least 
three to one. The cavalrymen then disengaged 
under fire at night, a most demanding task, and 
occupied fallback positions from which they 
could not be dislodged. Their fight at Ludweiler 
stands as a superbly executed delaying action. 

The New Year’s Eve battle cost 10 American 
lives with another 33 men wounded. An addi- 
tional 48 GIs were reported missing in action, 
although most of these men later wound up in 
German prison camps. 

For the rest of January, combat on the Lud- 



weiler front mainly consisted of minor patrol 
action and occasional artillery strikes. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1945, the 106th Cavalry Group came 
off the line for a well-deserved rest, its first since 
entering battle in July. Taking its place was the 
newly arrived 101st Cavalry, which recaptured 
Hill 283 on March 13. 

Two days later the 106th Cavalry Group, 
refreshed and reequipped with new M24 Chaf- 
fee light tanks, joined XV Corps for its final 
push into the Rhineland. Once again screening 
the corps’ left flank, Wilson’s troopers 
advanced rapidly across southern Germany 
during 10 weeks of relentless fighting. War’s 
end found them in Salzburg, Austria, having 
ridden 1,700 miles across Europe since landing 
in Normandy 10 months earlier. 

Their delay at Ludweiler, however, may have 
been the 106th’s finest hour. Maj. Gen. Haislip, 
the man who gave them that challenging mis- 
sion, expressed his confidence in Colonel Wil- 
son’s troopers thusly: “The 106th Cavalry 
Group was more than once worth a division to 
the XV Corps.” 

Always out front, the mechanized cavalry of 
World War II could be counted on to take on 
the toughest jobs and accomplish them against 
great odds. 



Patrick J. Chaisson is a retired U.S. Army offi- 
cer who writes from his home in Scotia, New 
York. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Dr. Raymond H.C. Teske Jr. in the 
preparation of this article. 
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PzKpfw. VI Tiger tanks of the 2nd SS Panzer Division 
Das Reich advance through a snow-covered forest near 
the Russian town of Kirovograd in this December 1 943 
photo. German forces were able to fend off a Red Army 
offensive against positions in the bend of the Dnieper 
River during the winter fighting. 
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THE WANING MONTHS OF 1943 WERE A BLEAK TIME FOR THE 
German forces in southern Russia. Since the massive battle at Kursk in July, 
the Red Army had pushed the armies of Field Marshal Erich von Manstein’s 
Army Group South hundreds of kilometers to the west. 

The Soviet city of Belgorod fell on August 5, followed by the liberation of 
Kharkov later in the month. With the Germans still reeling, the Soviets were 
on the western bank of the Dnieper River by early October. 

After a brief lull for rest and refitting, the Russians struck again, pushing 
across the Dnieper and retaking Kiev on November 6. Throughout most of 



November and December, they kept driving 
westward in the Kiev sector. 

While General Hermann Hoth’s Fourth 
Panzer Army was trying to hold the Russians 
west of Kiev, the other armies in southern Rus- 
sia were also in trouble. Along the Sea of Azov’s 
coast, General Karl Hollidt’s Sixth Army, part 
of General Josef Harpe’s Army Group A, was 
sent reeling across the Nogai Steppe in the last 
week of October. By the end of the month, Gen- 
eral Fedor Ivanovich Tolbukhin’s 4th Ukrainian 
Front had sealed off the Crimea, trapping Gen- 
eral Erwin Jaenecke’s Seventeenth Army and 
effectively keeping it from participating in any 
further action. By the end of November, Tol- 
bukhin had pushed the Sixth Army away from 
the coast, forcing it to form a new defensive line 
100 kilometers to the north. 

On Hollidt’s left flank, Army Group South’s 
First Panzer Army, commanded by General 
Hans Hube, had been pushed back about 100 
kilometers from its Dnieper positions on its left 
flank and in its center, but Hube’s right flank 
still held firm along the river line. The bulge 
created in the Zaporozhye was hit time and 
again by the 3rd Guards and 12th Armies of 
General Rodian Iakovlevich Malinovskii’s 3rd 
Ukrainian Front, but German forces were able 
to stop them from breaking through. 

To Hube’s north was General Otto Wohler’s 
Eighth Army. In the Kanev sector, at the junc- 
tion of the 1st and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts, the 
Germans had held their river line. South of 
Kanev the Soviets had crossed the Dnieper in 
the Cherkassy area and had made gains of 
about 20 kilometers, but the rest of the army 
had been forced to steadily retreat before finally 
establishing a new line. 

Throughout November and the first week of 
December, General Ivan Stepanovich Konev, 
commander of the 2nd Ukrainian Front, faced 
both Wohler’s army and part of Hube’s First 
Panzer Army. Although he had seven infantry 
armies backed by the powerful 5th Guards 
Tank Army (Col. Gen. Pavel Alekseevich Rot- 



mistrov), Konev resorted to battering the Ger- 
mans, biding his time for a decisive strike. He 
was fighting a battle of attrition — something 
the Germans could not possibly afford. 

On paper Wohler’s Eighth Army looked 
impressive. During the first week of December he 
controlled Maj. Gen. Friedrich Schulz’s III Panzer 
Corps (57th and 72nd Infantry Divisions, 5th SS 
Panzer Division Wiking, 3rd Panzer Division, 
and SS Major Lucien Lippert’s Wallonien 
brigade, made up of anti-Communist French- 
speaking Belgians. Also included were Maj. Gen. 
Rudolf von Biinau’s XLVTI Panzer Corps (320th, 
389th, 282nd, and 106th Infantry Divisions) and 
General Wilhelm Stemmermann’s XI Army 
Corps (14th and 11th Panzer Divisions and the 
376th Infantry Division). His army reserve was 
Maj. Gen. August Schmidt’s 10th Panzer- 
grenadier Division (10th PGD). 

Konev’s war of attrition had taken its toll. 
Most of the infantry divisions were only 50 to 
75 percent combat effective if they were lucky, 
and the small flow of replacements for casual- 
ties proved totally inadequate. 

It was the same for the panzer divisions. The 
3rd Panzer Division reported that the experi- 
enced troops of the division were in fighting 
trim but lamented, “Newly arrived replace- 
ments were inadequately prepared for combat 
and required additional training.” It also 
reported that tracks and motors were worn out 
on the panzers and motorized vehicles and that 
spare parts were in short supply. 

The commander of the 3rd Panzer was a 
newcomer to the Eastern Front. Brig. Gen. Fritz 
Bayerlein had taken over the division on Octo- 
ber 25. Before that he had served as chief of 
staff for Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps and later the German-Italian Army in 
Africa. In a 1968 letter to the author, Bayerlein, 
who died in 1970, said he was excited about 
taking command of a panzer division, but the 
problems facing troops on the Eastern Front 
were reminiscent of the logistics that faced 
Rommel in Africa. 
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“Lack of supplies, replacements of both men 
and vehicles and a superior enemy force — that’s 
what we faced in Africa and that is what we 
faced in Russia,” he wrote. “I had only 
exchanged the sweltering heat of Africa for the 
bitter cold of the Steppe. Also, we had recently 
participated in the Kiev counteroffensive. Our 
panzers were worn out, even though our 
mechanics worked hard with what they had to 
try and keep them serviceable.” 

While Konev kept the Germans guessing, hit- 
ting them up and down the line, his staff was 
working on plans for a new offensive. The 
Soviet High Command (Stavka) saw great pos- 
sibilities for the southern sector of the front. 
The Russian success at Kiev had created a bulge 
farther to the south. Moscow saw the chance of 
swinging the 1st Ukrainian Front south with 
the objective of cutting off and destroying sev- 
eral German corps and destroying the Eighth 
Army. Konev’s 2nd Ukrainian Front would 



defending the approaches to Moscow on Sep- 
tember 12, 1941. He later commanded the 
Kalinin Front, Western Front again, North- 
western Front, and Steppe Front, which was 
later renamed the 2nd Ukrainian Front. 

As he looked at the maps laid out before him, 
the area held by Schulz’s III Panzer Corps drew 
his attention. The city within Schulz’s sector 
would need to be taken quickly if the destruc- 
tion of the Germans was to be achieved. Its 
name was Kirovograd. 

Founded around a military settlement in 
1754, the city was located on important trade 
crossroads, which eventually made it a major 
center of trade. One of the few good east-west 
roads in the region ran through Kirovograd, as 
did a north-south rail line, which made it a 
prime location for a supply and communica- 
tions center. 

The city was occupied by the Germans in early 
August 1941. As the main attack continued east- 
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LEFT: Brigadier General Fritz Bayerlein (left) commanded the German 3rd Panzer Division during the autumn 
and winter campaigns in the region of the Dnieper River. RIGHT: Red Army General Ivan Konev, at right, 
studying a map with a staff officer, commanded the 2nd Ukrainian Front and directed large numbers of tanks 
and troops against the Germans in the winter of 1943-1944. 



advance westward to complete the destruction. 

Born into a peasant family in 1897, Konev 
was called up to serve in the czar’s army in 
1916. When the war with Germany ended he 
returned home and became a rising star in the 
local Bolshevist party. 

During the Russian Civil War he fought in 
the Far East and became the commissar of the 
17th Maritime Corps. Attending the Frunze 
Military Academy in 1926, Konev commanded 
a regiment, division, and a corps before return- 
ing to the academy for two years to study from 
1932 to 1934. He was posted to Mongolia in 
1937 and later took part in battles with the 
Japanese along the Khalkin-Gol River. 

Surviving Stalin’s army purges, Konev com- 
manded the 19th Army at the beginning of the 
German invasion before taking command of 
the Western Front, which was charged with 



ward, the occupying forces were joined by SS 
Major Gunther Hermann’s Einsatzkiommando 
4b, a subunit of SS Brig. Gen. Otto Rausch’s Ein- 
satzgruppe C. Between August 23 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, Hermann’s men systematically 
slaughtered the approximately 5,000 Jewish 
inhabitants of the city. When the “action” was 
over, there were about 10 survivors. 

Berlin also recognized the importance of 
Kirovograd. The roads and rail hub at the city 
brought in vital supplies to both the Eighth and 
First Panzer Armies. In addition to the lines of 
communication going in and out of the city, a 
retreat in the Kirovograd sector would expose 
the left flank of the First Panzer Army, forcing 
a retreat or inviting a Russian strike in the 
army’s rear area. This was something that 
Hitler would not tolerate. 

Konev kept fine tuning his operational plans 



while he waited for the weather to change. 
Heavy rains and above freezing temperatures 
had made the movement of armored and mech- 
anized forces nearly impossible, as most of the 
roads in the area had turned into seas of mud. 
The Russian commander used the time to slowly 
bring up supplies and to integrate replacements 
into his divisions. Many of those replacements 
came from newly liberated areas of Russia, and 
they had just the basics of military training. The 
rain also hampered the Germans’ ability to use 
aerial reconnaissance, making it easier for Konev 
to mask his disposition of troops in the main 
points of the planned attack. 

The weather finally turned cold enough for 
the Soviets to resume their offensive. General 
Nikolai Fedorovich Vatutin’s 1st Ukrainian 
Front hit General Erhard Raus’ Fourth Panzer 
Army west of Kiev with a ferocity that put 
Raus’ army on the verge of disintegration. Field 
Marshal von Manstein immediately called 
Berlin for reinforcements. In the meantime, he 
tried to counter the Russians with what meager 
forces he had. 

Meanwhile, Konev began his thrust toward 
Kirovograd with the object of encircling its 
defenders and the other divisions of the XLVII 
Panzer Corps. The land east of the city was 
fairly good tank country with flat, open plains 
broken by low ridges. Konev made good use of 
the terrain, and his 5th Guards Tank Army and 
5th Guards Army (Lt. Gen. Aleksei Semenovich 
Zhadov) made good progress. 

Soviet pincers were already closing around 
Kirovograd, and Manstein called on his worn- 
out panzer and mechanized divisions to stem 
the Russian tide. Brig. Gen. Wend von Wiether- 
sheim’s 11th Panzer Division was involved in 
an attack in the first week of December that 
stopped a Russian breakthrough near Dykivka, 
about 53 kilometers northeast of Kirovograd. 
It then moved to the Novhordivka sector, 72 
kilometers southwest of the city, to fend off 
another attack. After that, the division moved 
to Ostnyanazhka, 16 kilometers north of 
Kirovograd, to take part in a counterattack that 
slowed but failed to stop a new Soviet assault. 

“My men were thoroughly worn out,” he 
wrote in 1972. “Our vehicles suffered many 
breakdowns as we were sent to stop the Rus- 
sians in several areas. The division did its best 
at Ostnyanazhka, but it was not enough. We 
were finally forced to call off the counterattack 
and take up defensive positions in the area.” 

Colonel Martin Unrein’s 14th Panzer Divi- 
sion also participated in operations north of 
Kirovograd and was part of the Ostnyanazhka 
counterattack. Following the action, it took up 
defensive positions in the Kam’yanka, some 56 
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In this obviously posed photo, Soviet tank crewmen scan the horizon for enemy troop movements during their 
Ukraine offensive undertaken in the winter of 1 943. One of the soldiers gestures as though he has located 
something of interest — probably at the suggestion of the photographer. 



kilometers north of the city. 

The main body of the 3rd Panzer Division was 
also part of the counterattack. At its conclusion, 
Bayerlein’s men took up defensive positions for 
a couple of days. “We were exhausted,” he 
recalled. “Our panzer force was greatly under- 
strength, as were the rest of the other panzer divi- 
sions. We were also about 20 percent under- 
strength as far as personnel went.” 

Manstein’s pleas for reinforcements did have 
some results. Elements of the 2nd Fallschir- 
mjager (Parachute) Division (2nd FJD) began 
arriving in the Kirovograd area during the sec- 
ond week of December, as the Russians had not 
yet closed their trap. The unit supported von 
Wietherheim’s 11th Panzer Division during the 
battle around Novhordivka. 

The paratroopers were supported in their 
attack by the newly activated 286th Assault 
Gun Detachment (Captain Albert Bausch), 
which had recently arrived from France. When 
the attack began, the 286th was at the head of 
the assault, forming an armored wedge in front 
of the paratroops. Its 3rd Battery destroyed five 
Russian tanks and several antitank guns as it 
moved forward. 

Several key hills had to be taken from the 
enemy before Novhordivka could be stormed. 
The Russians had fortified their positions with 
antitank guns, which were supported by 
infantry and some tanks. In a December 18 
attack the paratroopers stormed hills 170.3 and 
163.7. Bausch disregarded orders to provide 
support from a distance and ordered his guns 
to advance with the infantry. After a two-day 
struggle the hills were taken, and a foothold in 
on the southern edge of the town was secured. 

The battle continued unabated both inside 
the town and on the hills in the area. Fieutenant 
Erich Fepwokski, temporary leader of 5/FJ Rgt. 
2, led his men against a line of Soviet antitank 
guns positioned on Hill 167 along with the rest 
of the regiment’s 2nd Battalion. The two 
PzKpfw. V Panther tanks, supplied by the 1 1th 
Panzer, that were to support the attack were 
driven back by heavy fire. Fepkowski and ele- 
ments of the 7th Company succeeded in over- 
running an enemy antitank battery, but that 
was as far as they got. 

A second attempt to take the hill was made 
later in the day. The Germans succeeded in dri- 
ving the two defending infantry battalions off 
the hill, but they had paid a heavy price. Fep- 
kowski’s 5th Company had only 45 combat- 
effective men left. The 7th Company had only 
35. Novhordivka finally fell, and the para- 
troopers took a defensive stance with Bausch’s 
assault gun detachment in support of the 
defenses. 



Meanwhile, the Russians were still pressing 
Kirovograd from the east. Schmidt’s 10th PGD 
was sent to support Colonel Otto Schwarz’s 
376th Infantry Division, which occupied posi- 
tions in and around the city. In heavy fighting 
the Soviet attack was stalled, prompting both 
sides to form static positions. While Vatutin con- 
tinued to batter the Fourth Panzer Army in the 
north, Konev used the time to regroup his units 
in front of the city for the next phase of his 
Kirovograd operation. Meanwhile, Soviet spear- 
head units continued to filter around the city. 

The defense of Kirovograd was now in the 
hands of Maj. Gen. Nikolaus von Vormann, 
who had just replaced General Rudolf von 
Biinau as commander of the XFVII Panzer 
Corps. At the beginning of January von Vor- 
mann’s order of battle looked more like a 
small army than a corps as far as subordinate 
divisions were concerned, although all were 
understrength. 

Born in the West Prussian city of Neumark 
in 1895, Vormann saw service in World War 
I and remained in the Army during the post- 
war years. He served as chief of staff to the III 
and XXVIII Army Corps during the first years 
of the war before taking command of the 23rd 
Panzer Division in December 1942. Vormann 
led the division during the retreat to the Don 
and the battle for the Donets Basin. In the fall 
of 1943, the 23rd distinguished itself in the 
battle for the Dnieper bend. Vormann took 
command of the XFVII Panzer Corps just two 



days before his 49th birthday. 

His corps headquarters was located at Mala 
Vyska, some 43 kilometers northeast of Kirovo- 
grad. booking at his battle maps, the German 
commander could see that his divisions were 
stretched incredibly thin. Von Wiethersheim’s 
1 1th Panzer Division occupied a line northeast 
of Kirovograd about 15 kilometers west of 
Zham’yanka, with Schmidt’s 10th PGD to his 
right. Unrein, who was promoted to brigadier 
general on January 1, held positions northeast 
of Adzhamka, about 30 kilometers from 
Kirovograd. South of Unrein, Schwarz’s 376th 
Infantry Division manned an arc-shaped line 
about 25 kilometers west of the city. 

Bayerlein, who was due to relinquish his 
command in order to supervise the formation 
and training of the Panzer Fehr Division in 
France, was moving his 3rd Panzer to the 
Kirovograd area. Vormann’s other two divi- 
sions, Maj. Gen. Werner Forst’s 106th Infantry 
and Brig. Gen. Hermann Frenking’s 282nd, 
manned the line to the north of the 1 1th Panzer. 
North of the Eighth Army, the 1st Ukrainian 
Front was already moving again, making some 
progress against the Fourth Panzer Army while 
Konev bided his time. He planned to reopen his 
attack on January 5 while the Germans were 
preoccupied with Vatutin’s assault. At 0600 all 
hell broke loose in the Kirovograd sector as 
more than 188,000 Soviet shells rained down 
on the German line. 

“My headquarters was west of Kirovograd,” 
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Camouflaged to blend in with the winter landscape, Soviet soldiers advance warily through a village near Kirovograd in the winter of 1 943. At times during the 
campaign the fighting was house to house. Note the submachine gun carried by the soldier in the foreground. Such automatic weapons gave the Red Army tremen- 
dous firepower at the squad level. 



Bayerlien recalled, “but we could clearly hear 
the thunder of that devastating barrage. I imme- 
diately ordered the division to go on full alert. 
After that, I visited some of my units that occu- 
pied forward defensive positions to get an idea 
of how things were going in our sector. Then I 
had my driver head back to my battle head- 
quarters at Lelekovka [about three kilometers 
northeast of Kirovograd].” 

After conferring with his staff, Bayerlein set 
out for the city. The situation was becoming crit- 
ical even as his vehicle sped off. Following the 
Soviet bombardment, Konev unleashed four 
armies to hammer the German line. Maj. Gen. 
Fedorovich Tarasov’s 53rd Army struck north 
of Kirovograd while Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army 
hit the line west of Zham’yanka. South of 
Kirovograd Col. Gen. Mikhail Stepanovich Shu- 
milov’s 7th Guards Army struck the Novhordi- 
vka sector. The attacks north and south of the 
city were supported by more than 500 tanks 
from Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards Tank Army. 

A steel storm also hit the men of the 2nd FJD. 
On Hill 159.9 the remaining 45 men of Lep- 
kowski’s 5th Company pressed themselves into 
the bottom of their secondary positions on the 
reverse side of the hill as the artillery continued 
to pound them. Lepkowski and most of his 
remaining men were veterans of battles in 
Africa and Italy, and they had dug their posi- 
tions well, having been under the guns and air 



attacks of the Western Allies. As soon as the 
Soviet fire abated, they rushed to their front- 
line foxholes. 

On the heels of the bombardment came a 
wave of Soviet tanks and infantry. The para- 
troopers themselves had no antitank weapons, 
but they did have bundles of hand grenades 
taped together, which they hoped would dis- 
able or destroy the steel monsters at close range, 
and antiaircraft elements dug in at critical areas. 
Luckily for the paratroopers, Bausch’s assault 
gun detachment was also on hand to meet the 
Russian attack. Set up in ambush positions, the 
assault guns, assisted by paratroop antitank 
methods, destroyed a leading group of 25 tanks 
within a few minutes with the loss of only two 
disabled vehicles. During the first day of the 
Russian attack, more than 120 enemy tanks 
were claimed as destroyed or disabled in the 
2nd FJD’s sector. 

Although bloodied, the Soviets were able to 
make several penetrations in the German line, 
allowing Rotmistrov’s tanks to speed westward 
south of Kirovograd. It was the same in the 
north, with Soviet tanks making their way 
through gaps in the line. Red Army infantry fol- 
lowed closely, swirling around stubborn strong- 
points and leaving them for troops of the sec- 
ond wave. 

Vormann had already informed Berlin of the 
attack. Explaining the situation he faced, he 



asked permission to retreat to a shorter line to 
the west of Kirovograd. His request was imme- 
diately denied. Hitler would have none of it and 
ordered that Kirovograd be defended to the last 
man and the last bullet. 

Bayerlein was contacted by Vormann later in 
the morning. The 3rd Panzer was ordered to 
ready itself for movement immediately. Bayer- 
lein informed his superior that the order had 
already been given, and he asked for a situa- 
tion report. The picture was not a pretty one. 

Von Wiethersheim’s 11th Panzer had been 
forced to engage in a fighting retreat. The Soviet 
7th and 8th Mechanized Corps had broken 
through at the junction of the 11th Panzer and 
Schmidt’s 10th PGD and were continuing to 
drive west. The 10th was badly battered and 
was already retreating to the southwest. 

Unrein’s left flank had been broken, and the 
14th Panzer was being pushed back toward 
Adzhamka. To Unrein’s right, mechanized 
forces had severed the junction with the 376th 
Infantry Division and the 2nd FJD, forcing 
Schwarz back in conjunction with Unrein’s 
retreat. To help stave off a full-blown rout, 
Unrein sent 12 panzers to help the 376th com- 
bat advancing Soviet tanks. 

As Bayerlein digested the information, he 
could hear the sounds of tanks in the distance. 
“What are your orders Herr General?” he 
asked Vormann. 
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Bayerlein was told to prepare for a counterat- 
tack to the northwest to close the gap that was 
forming between the 10th PGD and the 11th 
Panzer Division. The main attack was to take 
place the next day, but Bayerlein sent his rein- 
forced armored reconnaissance battalion, com- 
manded by Major Charly Deichen, toward Ter- 
bovka at 1500 hours as an advance force to 
counter the Russians. By the time Deichen 
reached the village, Soviet tanks had already 
bypassed it. 

Things went from bad to worse as the Russ- 
ian vanguard, the 67th Tank Brigade, was 
reported closing on Vormann’s headquarters at 
Mala Vyska. Transport and supply personnel 
under the command of a Colonel von Bernuth, 
augmented by headquarters security forces, 
formed a defensive line and halted the Soviets 
just a few kilometers from the town. However, 
the Russians succeeded in cutting communica- 
tions between Vormann and Kirovograd, leav- 
ing the corps commander in the dark about the 
rapidly developing situation. 

On the morning of January 6, Bayerlein 
began his counterattack at 0600. With Captain 
Botho Konig’s II/Pz. Rgt.6 and Captain Karl- 
Heinz Brandt’s 1/ Pz. Gren. Rgt. 3 in the lead, 
the 3rd Panzer hit the Russians north of 
Lelekova and kept rolling through the startled 
Soviet defenders. A few T-34s and 15 enemy 
76mm antitank guns were destroyed in the first 
hours of the attack. 

Bayerlein planned to cut supply lines to the 
Soviet forces west of Kirovograd. He also hoped 
to link up with von Wiethersheim’s 11th Panzer, 
which was coming down from the north. As 
darkness set in, the 3rd Panzer had advanced 
eight kilometers, but it could go no farther. 

Bayerlein’s supply columns could not keep 
up with his tracked vehicles because of the deep 
snow. As a result, the divisional artillery had 
depleted its ordnance. His armor was also short 
of ammunition. The Soviets had recovered from 
their initial surprise, and reinforcements were 
rushing to the area. Only five kilometers away 
was the spearhead of the 11th Panzer, but it 
might as well have been on the moon. 

Driving back to his headquarters, Bayerlein 
discussed the situation with his operations offi- 
cer, Lt. Col. Wilhelm Voss. He had been think- 
ing about the stupidity of Hitler’s no with- 
drawal order on the return trip. 

“We had come up against this in Africa,” he 
recalled. “It almost cost us the Afrika Korps at 
Alamein. If Rommel had not gone against it, 
the war in Africa would have been over in 
1942. The Sixth Army had been destroyed at 
Stalingrad because of such an order.” 

Voss told Bayerlein that communications 



with the XLVII Panzer Corps were still out. He 
also said there was no doubt that the divisions 
defending Kirovograd, including the 3rd 
Panzer, were now encircled. 

Bayerlein thought that Kirovograd sounded 
too much like Stalingrad. “We must break 
out,” he told Voss. 

Citing their dwindling supplies, Bayerlein 
convinced Voss that it would be better to fight 
from outside the pocket, where ammunition 
and fuel would be available. He also said that 
the division would be much more mobile, as a 
panzer division should be. With the issue 
decided, he told Voss to move whatever sup- 
plies were left to the front and hand them out 
to the fighting units. 

“We will break out tomorrow,” he said. 
“Make all the necessary preparations.” 

The lack of communications with Vormann’s 
headquarters was a stroke of good luck for Bay- 
erlein. He would use his own judgment, unen- 
cumbered by a senior commander who would 
probably follow Hitler’s order to the letter. 

At midday on January 7 Bayerlein went to 
meet with Schmidt, Unrein, and Schwarz. He 
told Schmidt, who was the senior officer pre- 
sent, of his intentions. Schmidt did not object 
to the plan, but he also stated that he would 
continue to obey the no withdrawal order. The 
other two officers followed his lead. 

The main front was now only 10 kilometers 
to the east of Kirovograd, and some Soviet units 
had even made it into the southern suburbs of 
the city before being stopped. With the lines 
shrinking, Schmidt said he would use part of 
his 10th PGD to take over Bayerlein’s sector. 

Returning to his headquarters, Bayerlein held 
an officers call with those who could be spared 
from the fighting. “We need freedom of 
action,” he told the assembled men. “There- 
fore, we will break out of this trap tonight.” 

The general and Voss then returned to plan- 
ning the breakout attempt, which would begin 
just when it started to get dark at 1600. A total 
of five combat groups would move, one behind 
the other, toward the positions of the 11th 
Panzer Division. 

Group A was the spearhead. Composed of 
all the division’s running tanks, the armored 
infantry carrier company, Colonel Hans 
Lattmann’s self-propelled artillery, and armored 
engineers, Group A’s job was to batter its way 
through the Russian defenses. Group B would 
follow with more engineers and artillery and 
Colonel Ernst Wellmann’s Pz. Gren. Rgt. 2. The 
next group would consist of medical units, 
wounded troops, supply columns, and towed 
damaged vehicles. Lt. Col. Wilhelm Beure- 
mann’s reinforced Pz. Gren. Rgt. 394 was next. 



The rear guard, Group E, was Deichen’s 
Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 3. Self-pro- 
pelled antitank and antiaircraft elements would 
guard the columns’ flanks. 

At 1600, the lead element, spearheaded by 
Konig’s reinforced II/Pz. Rgt. 6, moved out. Bay- 
erlein had ordered that a final radio message be 
sent to Vormann and Wohler. It said, “3rd 
Panzer Division is busting through the ring in a 
northwesterly direction in order to close gap in 
the front and to operate in the enemy’s rear 
against the encircled town.” He did not wait to 
see whether anyone received the message, order- 
ing radio silence as soon as it was sent. 

The temperature was 13 degrees, and no 
moonlight shone through the overcast sky. Bay- 
erlein was in his Kiibelwagen (open-topped util- 
ity vehicle) with Konig’s tanks. As they 
approached recently constructed Soviet posi- 
tions, Russian antitank guns opened up on the 
lead tank, which burst into flames. The fire 
exposed the advancing columns, but it also sent 
the Russians into a panic. In the flickering light 
of the burning panzer, Bayerlein’s force must 
have seemed much larger than it actually was. 

Konig’s panzers attacked with covering fire 
given by the panzergrenadiers and the artillery. 
With guns blazing, the panzers overran the 
Soviet positions, crushing antitank guns under 
their tracks and scattering the Russian defend- 
ers. With the path to freedom clear for the 
moment, Bayerlein ordered the division to 
move forward again. 

The columns could only move as fast as their 
slowest vehicles, but the surprise from the ini- 
tial battle kept the Soviets from staging any 
night attack. As dawn broke, the Germans anx- 
iously eyed their flanks while continuing north- 
east. Finally, after a 40-kilometer forced march, 
Bayerlein spotted the lead elements of the 1 1th 
Panzer Division near the village of Ivanivka. 
With the loss of only one panzer and a few 
trucks, the breakout had succeeded. 

“We were all very relieved when we saw the 
steel helmets of the men of the 11th Panzer,” 
Bayerlein recalled. 

Communications with the XLVII Panzer 
Corps were now restored. Bayerlein learned 
what had happened as he made his report to 
Vormann. The 67th Tank Brigade had broken 
through headquarters defenses and had forced 
the corps staff to flee. The corps adjutant, Major 
Kurt Hasse, was a two-time gold medal winner 
in the equestrian event at the 1936 Olympics in 
Berlin. Organizing a defense with what was left 
of the corps signal battalion along with cooks 
and supply personnel, Hasse held off the Soviets 
until the staff escaped. He died defending his 
position, as did many of the others. 
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During the hurried evacuation, the corps 
transmitters and signaling devices were left 
behind. Vormann and his staff had to make it 
about 15 kilometers to Novomyrhorod in the 
deep snow. Once there, he used an Eighth 
Army telephone exchange to regain contact 
with his subunits after his communications 
personnel jury rigged the system. Now that he 
could once again communicate with his divi- 
sions and with Eighth Army headquarters, it 
was time to strike back. 

Fighting was now raging inside Kirovograd, 
with the three divisions trapped there being 
slowly pushed back into a dwindling pocket. 
The hard-pressed 2nd FJD was barely holding 
the line south of the city, with some companies 
suffering 60 to 70 percent casualties, and the 
Russians were still pushing elements westward 
through the porous line. 

At the point of the Soviet assault, the 67th 
Tank Brigade, after taking Mala Vyska, roamed 
the battlefield like a phantom. It had surprised 
defending forces at an airfield south of Mala 
Vyska and had destroyed the facility. Unfortu- 
nately for the Russians, the aircraft stationed 
there, the III/Schlachtgeschwader (ground 



attack wing) 2, was on a mission. The unit, 
commanded by tank-busting ace Captain 
Hans-Ulrich Rudel, would exact a heavy toll 
on the brigade during the next few days. 

Field Marshal von Manstein had already 
ordered elements of SS Brig. Gen. Hermann 
Priess’ 3rd SS “Totenkopf” (Death’s Head) 
Panzer Division and Maj. Gen. Walter Hoern- 



lein’s “Grossdeutschland” (Greater Germany) 
Panzer Division to assemble behind the 2nd 
FJD soon after the Soviet attack began. Those 
units were almost at their assembly points. 
After Bayerlein’s breakout, Vormann now had 
a striking force of two panzer divisions north of 
Kirovograd, and he could count on the two 
arriving panzer divisions in the south. With 
luck, the Germans could cut off the Russian 
forces west of the city and plug the gaps in their 
line at the same time. 

After refueling his vehicles and resupplying 
his depleted ammunition stores, Bayerlein was 
ordered to do an about face and attack Soviet 
forces in the Felekova area. The Russians had 
already taken most of Kirovograd, and Unrein’s 
14th Panzer Division was conducting a desper- 
ate rearguard action in what was still in Ger- 
man hands while the 376th Infantry and 10th 
PGD retreated toward Bayerlein’s objective. 

With Konig’s II/Pz. Rgt. 6 once again in the 
lead, the 3rd Panzer slammed into the left flank 
of the 7th Mechanized Corps. The Russians 
reacted quickly, stopping the German advance. 
Bayerlein ordered Konig to retreat and regroup 
in a depression that was out of Russian view. 



Marking the Soviet positions, the general had his 
division artillery open up a murderous barrage. 

On the heels of the barrage, Konig and ele- 
ments of Wellmann’s Pz. Gr. Rgt. 3 sliced 
through the Soviet line and advanced toward 
the village of Osykuvate, some eight kilometers 
north of Kirovograd. On their way to the vil- 
lage the Germans all but destroyed the 48th 



Mechanized Brigade, eliminating about 40 anti- 
tank guns, killing around 400 Russians, and 
taking another 500 prisoner. The rest of the 
brigade simply melted away. 

To his east, von Wiethersheim also made 
good progress. “We ran into some initial resis- 
tance, but the panzergrenadiers accompanying 
the panzers soon overcame the Russian posi- 
tions,” he recalled. “Our artillery hit Russian 
positions to the rear as we advanced, taking out 
several antitank guns.” 

On January 9, Bayerlein summoned Deichen 
to his command post. He told the major to take 
his reconnaissance battalion and head toward 
Mala Vyska to try and destroy the troublesome 
67th Tank Brigade. Accompanying him would 
be the 6th Company of Konig’s panzer battal- 
ion, commanded by Fieutenant Thiemer. He 
was also told that he could expect Fuftwaffe 
support. Some time was lost in respelling the 
tanks, but by midafternoon the battle group 
was on its way. Some time later, reconnaissance 
patrols reported that the enemy brigade was in 
an area around Mala Vyska and was taking a 
hammering from Rudel’s Junkers Ju-87 Stuka 
dive bombers. 

In a 1967 visit to Rudel at his home just out- 
side of Kiifstein, Austria, the author asked the 
one-legged pilot about Kirovograd and other 
actions that he participated in during the war. 
He stated, “It was a good day for hunting.” 

“We climbed into our ‘Kanonvogel’ [cannon 
bird — nickname for the Ju-87G] and flew to 
the Mala Vyska area,” he recalled. “There were 
many Russian tanks around the town. I can 
only conclude that they were waiting for sup- 
plies or fuel since they were so far in front of the 
main Russian force. 

“My Gruppe attacked relentlessly. Our 
Stukas were armed with bombs and a 3.7-cen- 
timeter cannon under each wing. Each cannon 
had six shells. I ordered the squadrons to attack 
one after the other. The fields were soon littered 
with burning enemy tanks. Our temporary air- 
field was close, so we could easily land to refuel 
and rearm. We didn’t stop chasing the tanks 
until it became dark. I destroyed 16 tanks and 
seven assault guns, and my comrades added 
many more.” 

The remnants of the shattered brigade 
headed east, straight toward Deichen’s rein- 
forced battalion, which had dug in for the night 
and was preparing for a morning attack. 
Deichen received reports from his outposts that 
tracked vehicles were heading his way, followed 
by patrols reporting enemy tanks with mounted 
infantry being spotted. He immediately alerted 
his companies and Thiemer’s panzers, ordering 
them to prepare for immediate movement. 
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The 2nd Fallschirmjdger Division reinforced the German defenders of Kirovograd in December 1 943, and these 
elite airborne troops proved to be superb foot soldiers during the lengthy battle. These two soldiers are tak- 
ing up a defensive position with a Raketen-Panzer-Biichse 54, a potent antitank weapon. 
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German commanders exercised superb troop deployment and movement during the defense of Kirovograd, 
shifting forces as necessary and mounting precision counterattacks to thwart the Red Army offensive during 
the winter of 1943-1944. 



Deichen had Thiemer’s panzers form an 
armored wedge with 1st Lt. Kleffel’s armored 
carriers in the middle. First Lt. Moller’s motor- 
cycles would bring up the rear. At the first signs 
of daylight, the column moved forward toward 
the Russians. Enemy vehicles were spotted 
about 1,500 meters away, and Deichen ordered 
his men to attack. 

The Soviet column consisted of about 15 T- 
34 tanks and some trucks. Speeding forward, 
Thiemer’s panzers got to within killing range 
before the Russians could react. In accordance 
with German doctrine, the panzers halted 
before firing, giving the gunners a stable plat- 
form. Picking their targets carefully, the gun- 
ners fired a salvo that set several of the tanks 
ablaze. The surviving enemy vehicles took flight 
with the Germans hot on their heels. Within a 
few minutes practically all of the Russian vehi- 
cles were destroyed, and a number of prisoners 
were taken. Deichen, having accomplished his 
mission, then set out to rejoin the rest of the 
division. 

While Bayerlein and von Wiethersheim kept 
the Russians off guard, the three divisions of 
the Kirovograd garrison slowly retreated to the 
northwest. About 1 1 kilometers to the west, the 
331st Regimental Group, a remnant of the 
shattered 167th Infantry Division, reached the 
village of Gruzkoye. It had been a hard day for 
the regiment, which had exploited the 3rd 
Panzer’s success by fighting its way through the 
Soviet defenses to reach the village, which was 
about eight kilometers west of Kirovograd. 

Upon hearing of the Soviet advance into the 
city, Hitler belatedly gave permission for the 
three trapped divisions to break out, not know- 
ing that most of the German troops had already 
left. The few rearguard units still present in the 
city quickly pulled out to join up with their par- 
ent units. As night fell on January 9, the weary 
landsers of the 331st received new orders. They 
were to support the 3rd Panzer in a night attack 
to link up with the surrounded units. 

General Schmidt was informed of the attack 
and immediately ordered the bulk of the three 
divisions to prepare for a westward assault. 
Coordinating with Bayerlein, the two forces 
attacked, catching a number of panicked Soviet 
units between them. The Russians quickly fled. 

Schmidt described the escape in the 10th 
Divisional history: “We were led out of the 
Lelekovka pocket without loss. Because there 
was only one frozen road for supply, the with- 
drawal of the divisions had to be precisely 
scheduled.... Only a few enemy tanks vainly 
tried to stop the breakout.... The 10th Panzer- 
grenadier Division withdrew with all its 
wounded. No serviceable heavy weapons or 



guns were left to the enemy.” 

Before dawn the forward patrols of the 331st 
met up with Schmidt’s advance elements. Three 
German divisions had been saved from annihi- 
lation, and a new line could now be formed, 
trapping the Soviet forces that were left west of 
Kirovograd. 

The Russians were furious about letting the 
Germans slip through their fingers and began 
hammering the enemy line with heavy artillery. 
The paratroopers of the 2nd FJD were hit par- 
ticularly hard, but they held their ground as ele- 
ments of Hoernlein’s Grossdeutschland took up 
positions on their left flank. Priess’ Totenkopf 
Panzer Division was following to strengthen the 
line. Also coming from the south was Korps 
Abteiling (Detachment) A, which consisted of 
the remnants of the 161st, 293rd, and 355th 
Infantry Divisions. 

To relieve pressure on the paratroopers, a 
battle group of the Grossdeutschland attacked 
Soviet forces entrenched in and around the vil- 
lage of Karlivkha on the morning of January 
10. Supported by Stukas, the battle group man- 
aged to penetrate the village but was driven 
back by heavy fire. A second attack took place 
at 1700. Although sustaining heavy losses, the 
Germans managed to take the southern half of 



the village before being forced to go into a 
defensive posture. It was a costly operation, but 
the Soviets were forced to divert units attack- 
ing the 2nd FJD to stop them, giving the para- 
troopers a welcome respite. 

The 3rd Panzer Division had little time to cel- 
ebrate the rescue of their comrades. As soon as 
the liberation was complete, the division was 
ordered north to Kanizh to help the 320th 
Infantry Division, which was in danger of being 
overrun. Some Soviet tanks and supporting 
units had already broken through the division’s 
defenses. Bayerlein’s men were now in an all- 
around battle, trying to stop the Russian break- 
through while defending against Soviet units 
trying to retreat from the pocket that had 
formed west of Kirovograd. As Bayerlein put it, 
“It was hard to tell who was surrounded — the 
Germans or the Russians.” 

Lieutenant Helmut Leuthardt’s 5/Pz. Rgt. 6 
struck the Soviets that had broken through the 
lines of the 320th. The Russians were setting 
up positions in the village of Andreevka when 
they were surprised by Leuthardt’s panzers. 
After a preliminary salvo, the panzers rushed 
the half finished antitank gun positions, spray- 
ing them with machine-gun fire. Crushing the 
remaining guns under their treads, the panzers 
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swept through the village, firing at the Russian 
survivors. In a few minutes Leuthardt’s men 
had destroyed 15 76mm antitank guns. They 
then proceeded to hunt down the tanks that 
had broken through. 

While fending off the Soviet attack on one 
front, Bayerlein ordered another combat group 
to block a Russian breakout attempt west of 
Mala Vyska. At the village of Maryanrovka, 28 
kilometers north of Kirovograd, the combat 
group ran into heavy enemy resistance. Panz- 
ergrenadier Rgt. 394, which was defending in 
the Vladmirovka area, also reported a concen- 



tration of enemy tanks moving on its position. 
Luckily for the 3rd Panzer, two regiments of 
Frey king’s 282nd Infantry Division were arriv- 
ing to support the division. 

On January 11, a Russian attack, preceded 
by a heavy artillery barrage, hit the German line 
north of Gruzkoye. The ferocity of the attack 
pushed the Germans back, and the Russians 
threatened to break through. Only heavy Ger- 
man counterfire prevented a mini-disaster. 

Bayerlein called on Konig’s panzer battalion 
to lead a counterattack the next day, with the 
rest of the division and Freyking’s two regi- 
ments to follow. The attack hit the Russians 
hard. Deichen’s reconnaissance battalion drove 
the Soviets out of Maryanrovka and kept going. 
Accompanied by mounted infantry, Konig’s 
panzers bypassed Aleksandrovka and headed 
for Soviet defenses on the edge of a forest south 



of the village. 

The Russians had little time to react. While 
the panzers blazed away, the infantry dis- 
mounted and rushed forward. The surprised 
Soviets fired a ragged volley before pulling 
back, leaving eight assault guns and two tanks 
ablaze — victims of Konig’s guns. Ten antitank 
guns were also destroyed. 

With followup forces arriving to press the 
Russians further, the 3rd Panzer pulled out of 
the line. The constant combat of the past few 
days had taken its toll on both men and equip- 
ment, and the landsers hoped they could get 



some much needed rest. The respite would last 
only a few hours, however, as the division 
received orders to head to a new hot spot the 
following day. 

A strong Soviet force had hit the junction of 
the XI Army Corps and the XLVII Panzer 
Corps and had forced a gap between the two 
units. Colonel Hermann Hohn’s 72nd Infantry 
Division, on the IX Corps’ southern flank, and 
Brig. Gen. Paul Forster’s 389th Infantry Divi- 
sion, which was guarding XLVII Panzer Corps’ 
northern flank, had both been forced to retreat, 
causing the gap. On Forster’s right, Maj. Gen. 
Werner Forst’s 106th Infantry Division was also 
forced to retreat because of its exposed flank. 
A domino effect across both corps was likely 
unless the situation was restored. 

Vormann ordered the 3rd Panzer to assemble 
at Pancheve, five kilometers northwest of 



Kanizh. Once there, the division would hit the 
Russian flank. Bayerlein and Voss worked out 
the details of the attack while the 3rd was on 
the move. 

As the 3rd Panzer headed toward its assem- 
bly area, the fighting southwest of Kirovograd 
continued unabated. Soviet forces attacked the 
line 27 kilometers west of the city. During pre- 
vious attacks the Russians had identified the 
defending German units in the sector as the 
weakened 14th Panzer and 376th Infantry 
Divisions. Having been occupied with fighting 
the 2nd FJD and the Grossdeutschland farther 
south for the past few days, they failed to real- 
ize that the 3rd SS Panzer Division had inserted 
itself between the two divisions. 

After the usual preliminary artillery barrage, 
the Russians attacked with a combined armor 
and motorized force. The SS grenadiers held 
their fire as the enemy approached. Priess’ men 
were veteran troops, and they knew their job 
well. The order to engage was finally given, and 
a hurricane of bullets and shells hit the advanc- 
ing Soviets. Well-camouflaged antitank 
weapons blazed away, turning several enemy 
vehicles into twisted, burning hulks. The 
defense left the Russians reeling, and the attack 
was stopped dead in its tracks. 

Russian forces then moved farther south 
where they found the 376th. They hit the divi- 
sion’s left flank in a wooded area. The head- 
quarters of the 3rd SS Panzer received a mes- 
sage stating, “The left flank of the 376th is fully 
enveloped. To plug the gap a battle group from 
the SS Regiment Eicke, supported by part of SS 
Flak Detachment 3, moved to meet the threat. 
Combined with elements of the 376th, these 
units stopped the breakthrough, and the line 
was restored.” 

The Russians tried different parts of the line 
south of Kirovograd, but the added punch of 
the Grossdeutschland and 3rd SS Panzer led the 
attacking units to disaster. Leaving behind hun- 
dreds of bodies and dozens of burning tanks, 
Soviet commanders finally called off their 
doomed attacks. Both sides were drained by the 
heavy fighting, and the front in the south soon 
stabilized. 

While the Russians battered the southern sec- 
tor, the 3rd Panzer began its attack at 0900 on 
January 15. By noon, several enemy positions 
had been taken with heavy losses to the Soviets 
in both men and material. The main objective 
of the attack was the village of Rymentarovka. 
A company of PzKpfw. V Panther medium 
tanks from the 11th Panzer Division had been 
attached to the 3rd to support the assault. The 
preliminary attack on the forward Russian 
positions succeeded perhaps too well, as the 
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Advancing along a muddy road in the Ukraine during the winter of 1 944, Soviet soldiers pause to take a look 
at a knocked-out German tank. This PzKpfw. VI Tiger has previously been fitted with additional armor skirt- 
ing, but to no avail. 
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rapidly advancing panzers moved ahead at full 
speed, resulting in the following motorized 
infantry losing contact with them. Without 
panzer-infantry coordination, the strongly 
defended village could not be taken that day. 

After regrouping the following day, the 
attack on Rymentarovka resumed. Panzer- 
grenadier 3, supported by the Panthers of the 
11th Panzer, stormed the village after a brief 
bombardment, while Pz. Gren. Rgt. 394 pro- 
vided flank security. The Russians put up stiff 
resistance at first, but after several positions 
fell they withdrew, leaving the village in Ger- 
man hands. A Soviet counterattack was met 
by Konig’s battalion, which sent the surviving 
Russians fleeing. 

The fighting around Kirovograd had been 
costly for both sides. Some German infantry 
regiments were now at barely battalion 
strength, and the remaining tanks in the panzer 
divisions were in desperate need of repair. To 
the Germans’ good fortune, the Russians had 
shot their bolt after mid-January. They had 
gained ground and had taken Kirovograd, but 
the main objective of encircling and destroying 
the Eighth Army had failed. Instead, they 
looked to the northeast, where two German 
corps were on the verge of being encircled and 
destroyed in the Korsun-Cherkassy area. 



Wohler’s Eighth Army Headquarters claimed 
that 490 enemy tanks, 100 artillery pieces, 15 
antiaircraft guns, and dozens of antitank guns 
had been destroyed between January 9 and Jan- 
uary 15 alone. It also claimed 3,871 prisoners 
taken. Thousands of other Russianss had either 
been killed or wounded. 

The front west of Kirovograd had now sta- 
bilized, with the 3rd Panzer occupying positions 
north of Pancheve. To Bayerlein’s right were the 
106th Infantry, 11th Panzer, 282nd Infantry, 
and Priess’ 3rd SS Panzer. Schwarz’s 36th 
Infantry held the sector directly west of Kirovo- 
grad. Running south of the 376th were the 14th 
Panzer, Grossdeutschland, and the 2nd FJD. 

With the line now sealed, the few remaining 
Russian units to the west were hunted down 
and destroyed, either by Rudel’s Stukas or by 
armored security units. Out of ammunition, 
food, and fuel, they were easy prey for the 
hunters, who were aided in their search by 
reconnaissance aircraft. 

Bayerlein’s disobedience of Hitler’s orders 
resulted in Vormann having a mobile force that 
was used again and again to settle several dan- 
gerous situations. Surprisingly, he was not dis- 
ciplined by Berlin, and he left the 3rd Panzer to 
take up his new command of the Panzer Lehr 
Division. If things had turned out differently at 



Kirovograd, and if he had survived the combat 
after his breakout, Bayerlein would probably 
have been sent to prison or possibly executed. 

The Eighth Army had won a decisive defen- 
sive victory. Although the Russians continued 
to press the armies on either side of Wohler, the 
enemy forces in front of the Eighth Army 
would need several weeks to rest and replace 
the men and material lost during the battle. 

In his memoirs, Field Marshal von Manstein 
praised both the Eighth Army and the neigh- 
boring Sixth Army, stating, “Thanks to the 
heroism of the German troops and the numer- 
ous stopgaps devised by the two army com- 
mands, the enemy in this combat area contin- 
ued to have only limited success, despite the 
fact that he was now many times stronger in 
numbers and material. Although the Eighth 
Army’s front was pushed back a little to the 
west and Kirovograd was abandoned, the 
enemy did not accomplish a decisive break- 
through for the purpose of trapping our forces 
in the Dnieper bend.” 



Pat McTaggart is an expert on World War II on 
the Eastern Front and has written on many 
aspects of the titanic struggle between the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union and Nazi Ger- 
many. He resides in Elkader, Iowa. 
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Colonel Karl Lorenz, who later rose to the rank of brigadier general and command of the Panzergrenadier Regiment Grossdeutschland, pauses alongside a PzKpfw. 
V Panther mediun tank to discuss upcoming movements with other officers. With its high-velocity 75mm cannon, the Panther constituted the German response to 
the legendary Soviet T-34 medium tank. 
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| By Christopher Miskimon 



U.S. Navy 




A Legacy of Service 

I The aircraft carrier USS Lexington lasted only six months after 
I Pearl Harbor, but her actions paved the way to future victory. 



LIEUTENANT COMMANDER KAKUISHI TAKAHASHI LOOKED DO WN ON HIS 

targets from 14,000 feet. They were long, narrow forms with flat decks and large funnel stacks, 
the American aircraft carriers USS Lexington and Yorktown. It was 11 AM on May 8, 1942, and 
the Battle of the Coral Sea was in full swing. The Japanese aviator was in command of a strike 
mission determined to sink the enemy ships. Takahashi’s force included both torpedo and dive 
bombers escorted by Zero fighters. Thinking quickly, he devised a plan to 
hit the Americans with a coordinated assault by both types of attack planes, 
a technique the Americans themselves were still struggling to work out. 

The 18 torpedo planes were sent down to 4,000 feet at 11:09. They were 
accompanied by all 18 Zeros, with the assumption they would need fighter 
cover more than the bombers. The torpedo plane commander 
was given authority to divide his aircraft between the two 
enemy carriers as he saw fit. The 33 bombers were moved 
down to 10,000 feet and deployed in V-shaped groups. Once 
the torpedo planes began their attacks the bombers would 
dive in, giving the Americans near-simultaneous attacks to deal with. At the last 
minute Takahashi would divide the bombers between Lexington and Yorktown. 

The attack went in; Japanese aircraft maneuvered for their killing blows while 
American fighters twisted and turned to intercept them. Black puffs of smoke dot- 



STAY THE 
RISING SUN 




Crew members abandon 
the USS Lexington (CV-2) 
after being attacked by 
Japanese torpedoes and 
bombs during the Battle of 
Coral Sea. The mortally 
stricken carrier was later 
torpedoed and sunk by the 
destroyer USS Phelps . 



ted the air as antiaircraft fire exploded. The car- 
riers turned and curved through the water try- 
ing to avoid the maelstrom of bombs and tor- 
pedoes that fell upon them. Lexington' s 
captain, Frederick C. “Ted” Sherman, was an 
expert ship handler, so skilled he rarely needed 
tugboats to help dock his ship. He sent his ship 
back and forth in an effort to avoid torpedoes 
inbound from both directions. Sherman’s deft 
orders foiled the tracks of the first five torpe- 
does, but six more flew in. 

One Japanese torpedo bomber blew up as 
an American Douglas SBD Dauntless dive 
bomber riddled it with gunfire. The explosion 
caused another to abort its attack, leaving four 
more planes. They dropped their fish into the 
water from only 700 yards. The planes flashed 
by Lexington , one succumbing to a torrent of 
antiaircraft fire. It crashed into the sea just 
ahead of the ship’s bow. Lexington' s luck had 
run out, however. Two torpedoes crashed into 
the port side, damaging some of the ship’s 
gasoline tanks and causing fumes to spread. 
This was due to an unconsidered design flaw, 
a result of the ship having been converted 
from a battlecruiser hull rather than designed 
from the keel up as a carrier. 

The incoming Japanese bombers scored two 
hits as well, one of which started several fires. 
The crew began fighting the blazes, and things 
seemed to be under control when, at 12:47, a 
massive explosion caused by gas fumes rocked 
the ship. The battle for the survival of the Lex- 
ington was now underway; it was a battle her 
crew would ultimately lose. The proud carrier 
would be scuttled by the destroyer Phelps 
shortly before 8 pm, after more than 2,700 of 
her crew were rescued. Some 216 sailors died. 

The Lexington's legacy was much more than 
her loss at the Coral Sea. She and her crews gave 
years of service to the United States and helped 
develop carrier aviation. Many of the lessons 
learned from the ship, including those of her loss, 
would help guide future carrier development, 
from air tactics to ship design. Lexington's proud 
story is well told in Phil Keith’s newest book, 
Stay the Rising Sun: The True Story of USS Lex- 
ington , Her Valiant Crew, and Changing the 
Course of WWII (Zenith Press, 
Minneapolis, MN, 2015, 234 pp., 
photographs, appendices, bibliog- 
raphy, index, $30.00, hardcover). 
The entire story of Lexington's 
service is told, with a focus on her 
vital service in World War II. 
Everything, from her construc- 
tion to her sinking, including 
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The 55 JOHN W BROWN is one of the fast operating 

survivors from the great fleet of over 2,700 war-built Liberty Ships 
and the last operafional froopsfiip of World War If. The ship is a 
maritime museum and a memoriaf to the shipyard workers who 
built, merchant mariners who sailed, and the U.S. Navy Armed 
Guard who defended the Liberty ships during World War II. 

The JOHN W BROWN is fully restored and maintained as c/ose 
as possible to her World War II configuration. Visitors must be 
able to walk up steps to board the ship. 

This exciting 6 hour day cruise includes lunch, music of 
the 40's, period entertainment and flybys (conditions permitting) of 
wartime aircraft. Tour on-board museums, crew quarters, bridge and 
much more. See the magnificent 140-ton triple-expansion steam 
engine as it powers the ship through the water, m 
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peacetime humanitarian missions, participation 
in fleet training exercises, and early wartime 
service prior to the Coral Sea, is recounted in 
clear, flowing prose that keeps the reader 
engaged. Using numerous resources, the author 
is able to combine them into a seamless narra- 
tive, which relates the individual tales of offi- 
cers, pilots, and sailors in a way that effectively 
supports the overall story of Lexington. The 
history of a ship is really the combined stories 
of her crewmembers. The success of this book 
is in its combining of these accounts into a 
whole that is indeed greater than the sum of its 
parts, an entertaining and accurate portrayal of 
the war in the Pacific in early 1942. 



a General Jacob Devers: 

Four Star (John A. Adams, 
University of Indiana Press, 
Bloomington, 2015, 456 
pp., maps, table, notes, bib- 
liography, index, $45.00, 
hardcover) 

Jacob Devers is the least known of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s army group comman- 
ders after Omar Bradley and Bernard Mont- 
gomery, but his contributions are no less 
impressive. Devers had a “can do” attitude and 
remarkable determination. In 1941, Army 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall, who had an 
eye for talent, selected Devers from a position 
of relative obscurity in the Panama Canal Zone 
to assist in preparing the Army for war. Devers 
showed his abilities by preparing the Army for 
rapid expansion and training, along with head- 
ing the Armored Force in such a way that it was 
better armed for combat. He later took com- 
mand of the 6th Army Group, which invaded 
Southern France and ended the war on the Aus- 
trian border. 

This is a detailed look at a relatively 
unknown but effective leader and his war at the 
army group level. The level of detail is good, a 
requirement for any book dealing with such a 
lofty subject. It effectively tells the story of how 
Devers overcame the challenges of such a com- 
mand and achieved a greatness that has gone 
largely unheralded until now. 



Adolf Hitler: The Curious 
and Macabre Anecdotes 
(Patrick Delaforce, Fonthill 
Media, Stroud, UK, 2015, 
photographs, notes, $19.95, 
softcover) 

The details of Hitler’s life 
are often lost in the myths 
and stories that surround him. He is rightly seen 
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as one of history’s most horrid villains, but he 
was not born with a swastika on his arm. As a 
boy he once made the girls in his school laugh 
during a ceremony by brushing at a nonexistent 
mustache when they looked at him. In 1923, he 
smuggled cash from the sales of Mein Kampf'm 
a steamer trunk aboard a train from Switzerland 
like a common criminal. 

It is easy to discount Hitler and other Nazis as 
purely insane scoundrels, but this is an easy 
answer that does not require the reader to have 
to think about human nature and evil. The 
author tries to show the path Hitler took to even- 
tual infamy with a series of anecdotes about his 
life and those close to him. Some of the stories 
of his youth are rather innocent, while others 
clearly point to his extreme views, callousness, 
and lust for power. The book is able to reveal all 
this without showing any appearance of sympa- 
thy for the dictator, always a risk when trying to 
show the full story of a wicked man, rather than 
just brand him as bad. 




81 Days Below Zero: The 
Incredible Survival Story 
of a World War II Pilot in 
Alaska's Frozen Wilder- 
ness (Brian Murphy, Da 
Capo Press, Boston, MA, 
2015, 256 pp., map, pho- 
tographs, bibliography, 
index, $24.99, hardcover) 

Leon Crane was a city boy, brought up on 
the streets of Philadelphia. Growing up, he had 
learned the ways of survival amid neighbor- 
hoods of rowhouses and local toughs. It could 
never have prepared him for the cards fate dealt 
him in December 1943. Now a young pilot sta- 
tioned at Ladd Field, Alaska, he was scheduled 
for a training mission on the morning of 
December 21. After staying up late into the 
night playing cards, Feon snatched a few hours’ 
sleep before rising for his flight. The young avi- 
ator was part of the crew of a Consolidated B- 
24 Liberator bomber named Iceberg Inez. It 
was a difficult environment for flying, but there 
was a war on and the crew had a job to do. 

The B-24 took off from the airfield as planned. 
Initially the training flight went well. Then a sud- 
den failure sent the plane into a spin. The pilot 
recovered only to have it happen again. Iceberg 
Inez was going down. Leon Crane and several 
others bailed out, but Leon landed alone in the 
snow some two miles from where his plane 
crashed and exploded. He had a small book of 
matches, his parachute, a Boy Scout knife, and 
the clothes on his back. It was only the beginning 
of Leon’s ordeal. The freezing temperatures, 
wind, snow, and ice all conspired to kill him. The 




young pilot would fight through, however, 
spending 12 weeks in the frozen wasteland 
before walking out on his own. 

Leon Crane’s amazing story is recounted in 
great detail. The author relates the young avi- 
ator’s harrowing tale in smooth prose, which 
beckons the reader to continue reading. There 
are many survival stories of airmen and sailors 
adrift at sea and how they beat the odds. This 
story reveals how one flyer endured an experi- 
ence just as extreme and lived to tell about it. 



Flying Warbirds: An 
Illustrated Profile of the 
Flying Heritage Collec- 
tion's Rare WWII-era 
Aircraft (Cory Graff, 
Zenith Press, Minneapo- 
lis, MN, 2015, 240 pp., 
photographs, index, $40.00, hardcover) 

The Flying Heritage Collection is a private 
museum containing some of the rarest aircraft 
in the world, with the stated goal of returning 
every one of them to flying condition. Located 
in Everett, Washington, the museum allows vis- 
itors to view planes that otherwise require a trip 
around the world to see. This new book allows 
those who cannot get to the museum to see 
them in vivid color photographs with accom- 
panying text giving the background of each 
one, both in general for that type and the spe- 
cific history of the plane in the collection. 

This coffee table book uses each chapter to 
look at a pair of aircraft that shared some sig- 
nificant detail. In some cases that detail is that 
they met in combat, including some of the clas- 
sic air battles of the war, such as the Battle of 
Britain and the combat of the Flying Tigers in 
China. While the text is informative and well 
done, the photographs make this book stand 
out. Photos of each plane are complemented 
with period images of the aircraft in service. 





OPERATION Operation Sea Lion: The 
5EA LION Failed Nazi Invasion That 
Turned the Tide of War 
(Leo McKinstry, Overlook 
Press, New York, 2014, 
392 pp., photographs, 
notes, bibliography, index, 
$32.50, hardcover) 

The summer of 1940 was among the darkest 
days in the history of Great Britain. World War 
II was in full swing. France was defeated, and 
Britain stood alone against the might of Nazi 
Germany. The German high command con- 
ceived a two-part operation to defeat the 
British. First, an air assault would soften the 
island nation’s defenses, and then an invasion 
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Before the Belle 

By Cassius Mullen with Betty Byron 




A historical narrative 
based on facts where 
characters, places, dates 
and events are real. 

On May 3, 1943, a lone American B-24 
on a secret mission from Bovington 
airdrome in England neared the 
Icelandic coast bound for the 
United States. Captain Robert Shannon was at the controls. He and his crew of Hot Stuff had been 
honored as being the first heavy bomber in the Eighth Air Force to complete 25 combat missions. 



The Chronicle of Hot Stuff, 
the First Heavy Bomber in the 
U.S. Eighth Air Force to 
Complete 25 Combat 
Missions in WW II 



By the time Hot Stuff’s crew received word they were to rotate back to the States, they had endured 
31 combat missions. 



However, the accomplishments of Hot Stuff and its crew went unheralded in the annals of World War II. 
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by ground forces would complete the victory, 
leaving Hitler triumphant. Such a success 
would have paved the way for the possibility of 
a defeated Soviet Union and an eventual con- 
frontation with the United States. 

It did not happen that way, thanks to the her- 
culean effort of Britain’s military forces. The 
Germans made massive preparations for an 
amphibious assault on Britain, gathering ships 
and barges to get their army across the English 
Channel. The Luftwaffe filled the sky with air- 
craft to knock the Royal Air Force out of the 
war and destroy British defensive capabilities. 
All this proved for naught; the British military 
managed to thwart the Nazis at every turn. The 
Royal Air Force maintained an air defense 
despite the enemy onslaught. British citizens 
were organized into ad hoc fighting units, and 
even the sea was turned against the Germans by 
using fuel to light its surface afire. 

Sea Fion is frequently mentioned in histories 
of the war but rarely is it given such in-depth 
attention. Detailed accounts of what occurred 
on both sides give the reader a thorough under- 
standing of Nazi Germany’s first real defeat of 
World War II. 



The Tiger Project: A Series 
Devoted to Germany's 
World War II Tiger Tank 
Crews — Book Three (Dr. 
Gunter Polzin, Schiffer 
Books, Atglen, PA, 136 
pp., maps, photographs, 
index, $49.99, hardcover) 

The Tiger tank still captivates readers 70 
years after it fired its last shot in combat. 
Despite its shortcomings, the Tiger was long on 
firepower and armor protection, enabling it to 
excel in the defensive battles Germany fought 
during the final two years of the war. In the 
hands of a well-trained crew, the Tiger could 
achieve very lopsided victories against enemy 
armor. 

This book is part of an ongoing series to 
show the experiences of these panzer crewmen. 
This volume focuses on Heavy Tank Battalion 
503, which fielded both the Tiger I and II mod- 
els. It began its war on the Eastern Front, tran- 
sitioned to France to resist the Allied invasion 
at Normandy, and ended its war in Hungary in 
1945. The author was a member of the battal- 
ion’s 2nd Company, making the book an 
authentic account of the unit’s time at war. 
Schiffer Books excels at such detailed and 
focused books. 




Yanks in the RAF: The Story of Maverick Pilots 
and American Volunteers Who Joined Britain's 
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Fight in WWII (David 
Alan Johnson, Prometheus 
Books, Amherst, NY, 2015, 
290 pp., photographs, notes 
bibliography, index, $25.00, 
hardcover) 

The United States initially 
stayed out of World War II; 
it was content to sell weapons, equipment, and 
resources but stopped short of committing 
troops. With Great Britain in desperate straits, 
this did not sit well with some Americans, how- 
ever. Before long American pilots were getting 
to England, often sneaking across the border 
into Canada, much as their fathers had done in 
World War I. Once there they volunteered to 
fight for the British. Their reasons for doing so 
varied; some simply wanted adventure and 
excitement in the age-old way of young men. 
Others were more fervent, wanting to strike a 
blow against fascism. 

Whatever their reason, they soon found 
themselves fighting alongside their British 
brethren. The Americans were formed into 
three distinct units known as the Eagle 
Squadrons. After overcoming the usual diffi- 
culties between allies from different cultures, 
these men went on to defend Britain and take 
part in the Dieppe Raid. Eventually, after Amer- 
ica entered the war, they were repatriated into 
the U.S. Army Air Corps, using their experi- 
ence to prepare American pilots for the war. 

Written in clear prose with an excellent eye 
for detail, this book is an interesting look at a 
relatively small group of men who made an 
invaluable contribution to the war effort. There 
are many good photographs showing the pilots 
in service, and many of their personal accounts 
are used to give the book substance. The author 
keeps the reader interested and turning pages 
from beginning to end. 
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Ferdinand and Elefant 
Tank Destroyer (Thomas 
Anderson, Osprey Pub- 
lishing, Oxford, UK, 
2015, 256 pp., pho- 
tographs, index, $34.95, 
hardcover) 

When it came to tank 
destroyers during World War II, the German 
Army had the biggest, most powerful, and in 
many ways most successful designs. Among 
the most effective of all the German tank- 
killing vehicles were the Ferdinand and its 
derivative, the Elefant. Armed with the potent 
88mm F/71 cannon, these heavily armored 
brutes could destroy any Allied tank from a 
distance. Their basic design was derived from 
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You deserve a factual took at . . . 



Who Are the Indigenous People of Palestine? 

The Jewish people have lived in Palestine continuously for more than 1,000 
years— far longer than any ethnic group. Why do Arabs deny this history? 

Many Arabs and anti-Israel activists claim Palestinians are the true indigenous people of the Holy Land, comparing 
their plight to that of Native Americans. Yet the etimogenesis of the Jewish people — Hebrew language, Torah. Jewish 
religion . culture and self-identity — began in Palestine more than 1,800 years before Arabs arrived 1 



What are the facts? 

Palestinian Deputy of Jerusalem Affairs Salwa Habib 
recently asserted that the “Palestinian people has been 
present in Jerusalem for thousands of years . . . centuries 
before the Jewish religion.” Such attempts to delegitim ize 
Israel's connection to the Holy Land disregard abundant 
archaeological, historical and genealogical evidence that 
confirms a continuous Jewish presence in Palestine dating 
back to the Hebrews' return 



from Egypt circa 1200 BCE* 

By contrast, Arabs first 
arrived in Palestine around 
640 CE, first became a 
dominant population there 
in the twelfth century' and first called themselves 
Palestinians only in 1964, 

The U.N. defines an indigenous people as having a) 
continuously occupied ancestral lands, b) common 
ancestry with original occupants, c) a distinct common 
culture, d) a distinct language, e) a religion that 
emphasizes spiritual ties to the land, and f) a genetic 
connection to a specific people. 

Are Palestinian Arabs indigenous? Comparisons of 
Palestinians to indigenous Native Americans fall short, as 
do claims that Palestinians are indigenous to the Holy 
Land. Unlike American Native People, Palestinian Arabs 
were not the aboriginal nor ever the sole inhabitants of this 
land. In addition, the population of Native Americans after 
white conquest was decimated by massacre and disease, 
while the Palestinian population has thrived and expanded 
dramatically over the past century. Finally, Native 
Americans were never offered a state of their own, whereas 
Palestinian Arabs have been offered a state many times, 
starling in 1947, but have refused these offers in favor of 
futile attempts for nearly 70 years to expel the Jews. 

Arabs began to dominate the Holy Land when they arrived 
as Muslim conquerors in 1187 CE, especially during 
Marnluk rule, from 1260-1516 CE. However, just as white 
colonists in the Americas cannot call themselves 
indigenous people simply because they lived in an area for 



The Jews’ return to Palestine reflects an 
indigenous people’s self-determination to create 
a state on the site of its ancestral kingdom. 



centuries, neither can Palestinian Arabs, As for other 
criteria of indigeneity, Palestinians speak Arabic, which is 
not a language specific to Palestine, nor had they identified 
as Palestinians before Egypt’s President Nasser so dubbed 
them in 1964. In reality, there is no ethnic difference 
between Palestinian Arabs, Syrians and Jordanians, 
Likewise, Palestinians have no culture peculiar to 
Palestine, nor do they have strong religious ties to it. The 
__ Koran, for example, never 
mentions Jerusalem, which 
has been the capital of the 
Holy Land for several 
thousand years. Finally, 
despite claims by some 



Palestinians of a relationship to Canaanites, there is no 
genealogical or genetic evidence connecting Arabs to 
extinct Biblical peoples. 

Are Jews indigenous to Palestine? The ancient Jewish 
connection to Palestine is confirmed in the Jewish Bible, 
the Christian Gospels and the Koran, as well as by 
countless Jewish antiquities and copious scholarly 
research. Genetic studies show that today's Jews — whether 
the Diaspora cast them to Europe, North America, Africa or 
other parts of the Middle East — are related genealogically 
to Jews of Biblical times. Jew's also have a distinct language, 
culture and religion that are linked inextricably to 
Palestine. Indeed, for thousands of years Jewish liturgy has 
expressed the yearning of Jews to return to the land of 
Israel: “Next year in Jerusalem’' is uttered by every 
observant Jew at Passover, and Jerusalem itself is a major 
character in the Torah, cited more than 600 times. Finally, 
of course, like Native Americans, Jew's w'ere dispossessed of 
their ancient lands — by the Romans, Christian Crusaders, 
Muslims. Babylonians and Ottomans, Surely just because 
Jews w'ere deprived of their aboriginal lands doesn't mean 
they have no claim to them. Rather than colonialism, of 
which Israel is accused by anti-Zionists, the Jews' return to 
Palestine actually reflects an indigenous people’s self- 
determination to create a state on the site of its ancestral 
kingdom. 

There's no doubt that Jews are the legitimate indigenous people of Palestine. That s not „ however, to deny Palestinian 
hopes for a sovereign state, hi fact , Israel has many times offered to support such a state , if only Palestinians would 
abandon their jihad against Israel s legitimacy and accept the right of the Jewish people to their own state. 
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the Tiger chassis, enabling the vehicles to carry 
heavy frontal armor. Like other super-heavy 
German armored vehicles, however, they suf- 
fered from limited mobility and an unreliable 
drivetrain that strained under their consider- 
able weight. 

Only 90 Ferdinands were built, only enough 
to equip two units with them in time for the 
Battle of Kursk. From there the Ferdinands con- 
tinued fighting on the Eastern Front until they 
were no longer mechanically sound. They were 
then shipped back to Germany to be refitted 
and improved into the Elefant design. A small 
number were sent to Italy; one of them was cap- 
tured by the U.S. Army and still exists today as 
a museum exhibit. Still, most of them ended the 
war on the Eastern Front. 

The vast amount of technical data in this vol- 
ume gives readers as thorough an education in 
the design as they could want. The numerous 
illustrations show the tank destroyer’s progres- 
sion from the proving grounds to the factory and 



then the battlefield. Organizational charts show 
how the units were formed and equipped, giving 
a complete view of a unique and rare vehicle. 



Rescue at Los Banos: The Most Daring Prison 
Camp Raid of World War II (Bruce Hender- 
son, William Morrow Books, New York, 2015, 
384 pp., maps, photographs, appendices, bib- 
liography, index, $27.99, 
hardcover) 

The war in the Philippine 
Islands was drawing to a close 
in February 1945. American 
forces, bolstered by Filipino 
resistance fighters, were 
steadily pushing the Japanese 
back. This would seem to be good news for the 
2,146 prisoners, mostly Americans, being held 
at the Los Banos internment camp. These civil- 
ians had suffered horribly at the hands of their 
captors since Japanese forces had overrun the 
islands in 1942. Now, with the possibility of 
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Bf 109E/F vs Yak- 1/7: Eastern 
Front 1941-42 (Dmitriy Khaz- 
anov and Aleksander Medved, 
Osprey Publishing, 2015, 
$ 1 8.95, softcover) The skies over 
the Soviet Union belonged to 
Germany at the beginning of the war. A year 
later the pilots of the Red Air Force were starting 
to hold their own. 

What the RAF Airman Took to 

War (Bill Howard, Shire Publi- 
cations, 2015, $12.95, hard- 
cover) British flyers took a myr- 
iad of items, both issued and 
personal, into battle. This book 
selects many of the more inter- 
esting objects and tells the story behind each. 



their nation failed to resist the 
Nazis, decided to act on their 
own. Their acts of sabotage 
helped to spur a larger resis- 
tance movement. 
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The General and the Genius: 
4JK i Groves and Oppenheimer, the 
Unlikely Partnership That Built 
the Atom Bomb (James Kunetka, 
Regnery History, 2015, 
$29.99, hardcover) These two 
men were very different, almost 
opposites. However, they were able to collabo- 
rate in creating a fearsome new weapon to end 
the war. 

The Boys Who Challenged Hitler (Phillip Hoose, 
Farrar Straus Giroux, 201 5, $ 1 9.99, hardcover) 
A group of teenaged Danish boys, angry that 



Where the Iron Crosses Grow: 

The Crimea 1941-44 (Robert 
Forczyk, Osprey Publishing, 

2014, $25.95, hardcover) This 
portion of the Eastern Front saw 
horrible fighting, even including 
naval forces. The author uses 
research material never before translated into 
English. 



Himmler: A Photo History of the 
Reichfuhrer-SS (Max Williams, 
Fonthill Media, 2015, $65.00, 
hardcover) These 768 pages 
delve into the life and imagery 
of one of history's most reviled 
figures in a thorough look at his 
life using photographs. 



The Purge of the Thirtieth Divi- 
sion (Maj. Gen. Henry Dozier 
Russell, Naval Institute Press, 

2015, $59.95, hardcover) 

This is a reprint of a World War 
ll-era book by a National 
Guard officer who wanted to 
expose the regular Army's replacement of 
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liberation beckoning, a final threat loomed; the 
defeated Japanese might execute the Americans 
or simply let them starve. 

A daring rescue mission was planned using 
paratroopers of the 11th Airborne Division. A 
scouting force of American and Filipino fight- 
ers would approach the camp and mark a drop 
zone. After that a company of paratroopers 
would land and seize the camp. Meanwhile, 
other U.S. soldiers would approach the camp 
across a lake using enough amphibious tractors 
to carry the prisoners and troops together. 
Finally, a combined force of infantry and tanks 
would advance nearby, diverting Japanese 
attention. 

Using numerous personal accounts and inter- 
views, the book reads almost like a novel, pulling 
the reader into the story. The prisoners’ struggle 
for survival takes up the first part of the book 
with their rescue filling the rest. This provides an 
excellent background to the need for the rescue 
and gives cause for pride to the rescuers. □ 



Guardsmen with active officers to promote 
their own agenda. It takes an in-depth look at 
the 1940-41 Army maneuvers and buildup of 
the Army as a whole. 
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Race to the Rhine: Liberating 
France and the Low Countries 

(Leo Marriott and Simon Forty, 

Casemate Publishers, 2015, 

$29.95, hardcover) This book 
covers World War II in north- 
western Europe. It is a photo- 
book with many good maps and diagrams to 
accompany the photographs. 





World War II in Secret: The 
Hidden Conflict 1939 to 
1945 (Gavin Mortimer, 

Zenith Press, 2015, $30.00, 
hardcover) This is the story 
of the war told through its 
secrets, covert missions, and 
classified technology. The 
book is well illustrated with many charts and 
maps to complement the text. 



WORLD WAR II IN SECRET 




The SAS in World War II 

(Gavin Mortimer, Osprey Pub- 
lishing, 2015, $12.95, soft- 
cover) This is the complete 
story of the elite British Special 
Forces organization during the 
war. Much of the book's mate- 
rial was drawn from the Regimental Archives of 
the Special Air Service. 
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Simulation Gaming BY JOSEPH LUSTER 

BATTLE OF THE BULGE DELIVERS CAMPAIGN-SPECIFIC STRATEGY AND THE 
WARGAMING TITLES CONTINUE TO EXPAND AND EVOLVE. 



BATTLE OF THE BULGE 

PUBLISHER SHENANDOAH STUDIO • DEVELOPER SHENANDOAH 
STUDIO SYSTEM iOS, MAC, PC • AVAILABLE NOW 



It's one thing to create games based solely on World War II, but how often do 
you see a developer focus so closely on a single battle? It makes sense when 
the battle in question happens to be the Battle of the Bulge, the German offen- 
sive campaign that caught the Allied forces almost completely by surprise in 
1 944. Shenandoah Studio's Bottle of the Bulge brings that colossal conflict and 
all the grueling tactical warfare that came along with it to PC, Mac, and iOS, 
the latter of which we tried out for ourselves with the latest update. 

Bottle of the Bulge does its best to be historically accurate, which can make 
its opening moments frustrating depending on which side you choose. It's def- 
initely a good idea to dig into the tutorial first, because there are a ton of fine 
details to commit to memory and keep in mind when deciding every little move 

on the map. If you tackle the cam- 
paign on the Axis side you'll get 
the opportunity to pull off a genuine 
surprise attack, rendering the Allied 
forces effectively immobile for the 
first couple of turns. Play on the 
Allied side and you'll want to use 
those crippling moments to begin 
planning your defensive counter- 
strategy, both keeping the Axis 
units from capturing Bastogne and 
holding their troops and supply line away from the Meuse River. 

Time plays a major role in gameplay, and it's always in the back of your 
mind even when not on full display on the screen. Most moves take at least a 
little bit of time off the clock, from 30-minute chunks and so on, so it's impor- 
tant to factor that in, especially when a particular objective must be met before 
the end of a certain day. Thus, choosing whether or not to, say, pass on a move 
and let the opponent take their turn becomes one of the strategies on which 
the entire game hinges. All the while, you'll see names and numbers repre- 
senting the very real units under your command. When two or more go head 
to head against one another, sometimes they'll face utter defeat, and other times 
they'll simply retreat under fire. It all contributes to the developer's efforts to 
imbue at least some sense of humanity upon what otherwise looks like a fairly 
static board full of ever-shuffling pieces. 

The attention to detail in Bottle of the Bulge is much appreciated, but it can 
truly be unforgiving to anyone who isn't accustomed to its style of strategy. Typ- 
ically first missions in games like these tend to be more lenient than the rest, 
with the difficulty scaling gradually, but you will lose your first time out if you 
don't pay close attention— especially if you choose the Allied forces— and it 
will take you a long time to fail, with little in the way of indication as to how 
you're currently faring. Seasoned vets of strategy gaming will scoff at the 
notion, but the rest of the potential players out there might take a while to warm 
up to the whole thing. 

Even if you don't make it too deep into the missions, Bottle of the Bulge will 
likely spark or further fuel any interest you may have in this particular campaign. 
While it's certainly no substitute for reading a book or watching a proper doc- 
umentary on the subject, playing through each moment helps to provide insight 




into the harsh, unrelenting nature of the battle. If you do end up playing the 
latest version of Batf/e of the Bulge on an iOS device, hopefully you have 
access to an iPad because that will save you any eye strain that might make 
the going even tougher. 

WORLD OF TANKS/WORLD OF WARSHIPS 

PUBLISHER WARGAMING • DEVELOPER WARGAMING 
SYSTEM PC, PS4, XBOX ONE, XBOX 360 • AVAILABLE NOW 



The folks at Wargaming haven't taken much of a break from expanding their 
various World of games, especially in the case of some recent updates to the 
stalwart World of Tanks and relative newcomer World of Worships. In the 
case of the veteran game, World of Tanks is finally making the leap to another 
console, with a PlayStation 4 version officially announced during this year's 
Tokyo Game Show event. Similar to the way it's set up on Xbox 360 and Xbox 
One, World of Tanks will be free to all users, and a PlayStation Plus member- 
ship won't even be required to play. 

The PlayStation 4 version of World of Tanks brings in some new features, 
including full compatibility with the Dualshock 4 controller that incorporates the 
light bar, controller speaker capabilities, and touchpad support. This version 
will also support Share Play and PS Vita Remote Play, so you can share your 
victories and defeats and also play remotely via your portable system if you 
have one handy. Two new maps will be exclusive to PlayStation 4 for a lim- 
ited time, and while you don't need that PS Plus membership, if you do have 
one you'll get a free premium tank with exclusive camouflage, as well as three 
days of Premium Account time and discounts on other purchases. 

As for World of Worships , the full game launched in mid-September, offer- 
ing up PvP and PvE modes across 1 0 maps, with a variety of vessels to choose 
from. The player-versus-player side of things gives teams of 1 2 the chance to 
take on one another, and established players with a level 9 Service Record can 
try out the first season of Ranked Battles for the true challenge of 7-versus-7 Dom- 
ination matches. 

Shortly after the full game's arrival, Wargaming readied the Soviet Tech Tree 
for World of Warships, setting an October 1 9 launch for the addition. This intro- 
duces a full destroyer line, including the legendary Izyaslav, Gnevny, and 
Tashkent. Soviet destroyers boast powerful and accurate cannons, as well as fast 
and strong antiaircraft armaments. Rounding out the update is a durable, thick- 
armored set of German cruisers, so there's plenty of new stuff to try out even if 
you've been spending your fair share of time in the pre-release beta version. □ 
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Continued from page 23 

with four passes. Another one would be really 
pushing it. He climbed to join the three P-40s, 
Rector, McGarry, and Bartling. Bond looked at 
his watch. The attack had lasted eight minutes. 
Bond had made four passes; Bob Neale had 
made three. No one had made more. 

The four P-40s, with Bond in the lead, turned 
away from the airfield and headed northwest 
around the mountain. Rector was first to notice 
McGarry dropping behind. Rector circled back 
and tried to get alongside, but McGarry was 
flying so slowly that he flew right past. Bond 
and Bartling turned back. There was smoke 
coming from McGarry’s engine, and he was los- 
ing altitude. 

The Salween River was just ahead. If 
McGarry could get to the Burmese side his 
chances of survival would increase. Suddenly, 
the P-40 rolled over and McGarry dropped out. 
He was about 1,000 feet above the trees when 
his parachute opened. The P-40 nosed down, 
crashed into the side of a hill, and burst into 
flames. McGarry landed in a clearing 200 
meters from where the aircraft impacted. He 
got on his feet and waved. 

The three P-40s circled slowly overhead. 
With flaps and gear down, Rector made a slow 
pass over McGarry to drop a candy bar he kept 
as an emergency ration. Bartling flew over and 
dropped a map. Bond put a circle on his map 
to mark McGarry’s position and wrote the 
time. He flew over McGarry one last time and 
dropped it. All that could be done for Mac had 
been done. The three P-40s turned on a head- 
ing for Nam Sang. 

Eight of the Chiang Mai raiders landed at 
Loiwing later that day. “Scarsdale Jack” was 
missing. His flight never reached Lampang. 
Newkirk had been struck by ground fire while 
strafing an armored car south of Chiang Mai 
and hit the ground at high speed. There was no 
chance he survived. Black Mac McGarry would 
spend the rest of the war in a small POW com- 
pound on the grounds of Thammasat Univer- 
sity in Bangkok. 

Bond was sure there were at least 50 aircraft 
on the field and that the AVG must have 
destroyed at least 25 or 30. The next day, 
March 25, 1942, the New York Times head- 
lined the victory: “U.S. Fliers in Burma Smash 
40 Planes.” It was the one bright spot on the 
front page where other headlines spoke of 
Japanese bombers pounding Corregidor and 
the loss of two U.S. destroyers off Java. The 
official AVG tally for the Chiang Mai raid was 
put at 15 Japanese aircraft destroyed. 



Bond returned from Karachi, Pakistan, lead- 
ing a mixed flight of replacement P-40Es and a 
few P-43 Lancers to find that Greg Boyington 
had resigned from the AVG and that he was 
now the 1st Squadron vice commander. Not 
many days later, Bond went with a flight of 
eight P-40s to Paoshan to work with Chinese 
bombers supporting the ground war. Two days 
later he was shot down and became a patient 
at the AVG’s Kunming dispensary. 

Charlie Bond still had some fighting to do in 
China. He was sent to Chungking soon after 
being declared fit for duty, and in early June 
went to Kweilin, which was coming under fre- 
quent air attacks. His first action there came on 
the morning of June 12 during an early scram- 
ble to intercept five bombers escorted by fight- 
ers. The latter included the twin-engined 
Kawasaki KI-45 Toryu fighter, which the AVG 
had not met before and believed to be a 
bomber. He made two passes on the bombers. 
Then five of his six guns quit, and smoke 
started curling from behind his instrument 
panel. His cooling system must have taken hits 
from a bomber. 

Bond caught sight of two Type 97s on his tail. 
One pulled away, but the other stuck to him 
and fired while he crouched behind armor plate 
and listened to the pings. When Bond’s engine 
quit, the Type 97 turned away. Bond headed 
for the rice paddies below. He bounced out of 
one, soared over a dike, and plopped into 
another filled with water. When he hit, the right 
side of the gunsight caught his head. A phone 
in a small schoolhouse put him in contact with 
an American missionary who got him on a train 
back to Kweilin, where all the gang met “old 
hard luck Bond” at the station. 

Because of the monsoon season, the AVG 
would see little more action before it was dis- 
banded on July 4, 1942. Bond was among the 
18 AVG pilots who agreed to stay in China for 
an additional two weeks to give the 23rd Figher 
Group a chance to settle in. He left China on 
July 19. 

Bond reentered the U.S. Army Air Corps as 
a second lieutenant in October 1942 but was 
promoted to major in three weeks. He went on 
to complete a distinguished career, including 
assignments as deputy commander of the Sev- 
enth and Thirteenth Air Forces during the Viet- 
nam War and commander of the Twelfth Air 
Force. He retired from the U.S. Air Force in July 
1968 with the rank of major general. 



Bob Bergin is a former Foreign Service officer 
and Southeast Asia specialist who writes about 
aviation history, the OSS, and World War II in 
the China-Burma-India Theater. 
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Continued from page 45 

spot. By 2 AM on February 19, all of the other 
paratroopers close to McCarter had been 
wounded, but the plucky private carried on. 
When McCarter ran out of ammunition, he 
crawled back to the Company F perimeter, 
loaded himself up, and went out again. When 
his Thompson submachine gun grew so hot that 
it would no longer fire, he discarded the useless 
weapon and grabbed a BAR from the hands of 
a dead paratrooper. When that weapon also 
overheated, he threw that aside and snatched 
up an Ml rifle from another dead trooper. 

At 6 AM, when the Japanese staged their ban- 
zai charge, the pile of dead Japanese bodies was 
so high in front of Private McCarter’s forward 
position that he had to stand up to see the 
enemy and get off clean shots. While standing 
erect behind this mountain of dead Japanese, 
McCarter was shot squarely in the chest, which 
finally knocked him to the ground. When a 
medic crawled forward to pull McCarter to 
safety, the young private refused, insisting that 
he had to stay put to warn his companions of 
the approaching enemy. A few minutes later, 
however, he collapsed from loss of blood and 
the medic finally pulled him inside the Company 
F perimeter. 

Although seriously wounded, McCarter did 
not die. By himself, McCarter had killed more 
than 30 Japanese soldiers and had helped his 
company in killing dozens more. Eventually 
taken off of Corregidor and sent to an Army 
hospital, he was still recovering from his chest 
wound several months later when was asked to 
come to the White House so that President 
Harry S. Truman could personally present him 
with the Medal of Honor. It was the only Medal 
of Honor given to any American fighting man 
on Corregidor. 

Over the next few days following the banzai 
charge, the Japanese committed destructive sui- 
cide by blowing up underground ammunition 
and fuel dumps, usually after being cornered by 
American troops, who were also injured by the 
explosions. On the night of February 21-22, the 
Japanese exploded the vast amount of ammu- 
nition and explosives stored inside Malinta Tun- 
nel. By 6 pm on February 23, Colonel Jones was 
able to declare that Topside was secure. 

On February 24, the 1st and 3rd Battalions, 
503rd PRCT began attacking eastward along 
the tail of Corregidor while the 2nd Battalion 
stayed atop Topside and the 3rd Battalion, 34th 
Infantry Regiment dug out the last Japanese 
defenders on Malinta Hill. Although the para- 
troopers faced a few banzai charges, they kept 



advancing and by February 26 were near Mon- 
key Point, only 2,000 yards from the tip of Cor- 
regidor’s pointed tail. 

Shortly after 11 AM on February 26, the 
Japanese exploded an underground arsenal near 
Monkey Point in what historian Smith called a 
“suicidal tour de force.” The tremendous explo- 
sion caused 196 American casualties, including 
52 killed. A Sherman tank, which had stopped 
near the vicinity of the main charge, was blown 
end over end for hundreds of feet. Debris from 
the explosion hit a destroyer 2,000 yards off- 
shore, and a man standing on Topside, almost 
a mile away, was hit by flying rocks. Many of 
the men killed and injured in the explosion were 
paratroopers belonging to the 1st Battalion, 
503rd PRCT. 

By 4 pm on February 26, the paratroopers 
reached the far eastern tip of Corregidor. Except 
for a little mopping up, the battle was over. On 
March 2, General Mac Arthur returned to The 
Rock and replaced the battletorn flag of the 
503rd PRCT with a brand new American flag. 
During the flag-raising ceremony, Colonel Jones 
stepped forward, saluted General MacArthur, 
and said, “Sir, I present to you Fortress Cor- 
regidor.” 

The 503rd Parachute Regimental Combat 
Team had 17 officers and 148 enlisted men 
killed on Corregidor. It also had 17 officers and 
267 enlisted men wounded, 64 sick paratroop- 
ers evacuated, and 331 troopers listed as injured 
for a total of 844 casualties. Out of a total force 
of 2,962 paratroopers, engineers, artillerymen, 
and other personnel, the 503rd PRCT suffered 
casualties of 28.5 percent. 

The reinforced 3rd Battalion, 34th Infantry 
Regiment, 24th Infantry Division had 264 casu- 
alties out of 1,598 men. Overall, Rock Force 
suffered 1,105 casualties out of 4,560 men, a 
loss of 24.3 percent. The Japanese, who fought 
to the bitter end, had almost 100 percent casu- 
alties. Only 20 Japanese soldiers were taken 
prisoner. Among the men killed were 200 sol- 
diers that tried to swim to the Bataan Peninsula 
but were intercepted by the surrounding U.S. 
Navy ships. 

In 1942, it had taken the Japanese five 
months to conquer the 1,300 American defend- 
ers on Corregidor. In 1945, it took Rock Force 
15 days against 6,000 defenders to take it back. 



Gene Eric Salecker is a retired university police 
officer who teaches 8th -grade social studies in 
Bensenville, Illinois. He is the author of four 
books , including Blossoming Silk Against the 
Rising Sun: US and Japanese Paratroopers in the 
Pacific in World War II. He resides in River 
Grove , Illinois. 
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The just-released John F. Kennedy presidential dollar figured to he among the most popular 
issues in the ongoing series of $1 coins honoring the nation's chief executives, now in the 
ninth year of its roughly 10-year run. JFK was one of America's most beloved presidents, and 
his shocking assassination ensured that his images would endure, as if frozen in time, in our 
nation's history. 



H istoric Coin Portrait The new coin design is the work of Don Everhart, a senior sculptor-engraver 
on the 115. Mint's roster of staff artists. Depicting a contemplative JFK looking down and seemingly lost in 
thought, the image is similar to the official portrait hanging in the White House - also capturing Kennedy in 
a reflective moment, with his head bowed and eyes downcast. The portrait was painted in 1970, seven years 
after the assassination, and was closely monitored by Kennedy's widow, Jacqueline, who not only commis- 
sioned the artist, Aaron Shrkler, but also gave him detailed instructions on how she wanted the president to be 
shown. The portrait differs greatly from the presidential images on other White House paintings, and Everhart 
has acknowledged that Shi kler's work inspired the equally unique likeness of JFK on the coin. 
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A Woman's Touch It's a little-known fact, but Jacqueline Kennedy, one of America's favorite First 
Ladies, also played a roie in the final design of the enormously popular Kennedy half dollar, which was first 
issued in 1964. She asked the coin's designer, Mint Chief Engraver Gilroy Roberts, to modify the details of her 
husband's hair - and the changes were, of course, made. 



JFK, Purple Heart St Navy SEALs John F. Kennedy was a different kind of president - the 
youngest ever elected, recipient of a Purple Heart for his heroism, creator of the Navy SEALs, and the first (and so 
far only) Roman Catholic, to cite four important examples. In my opinion, such a president deserves a coin that 
likewise bears a historic design, I believe Don Everhart captured whaUackie and JFK would have liked, given 
the design of the presidential painting. I base this on a story my parents told me many years ago regarding an 
interaction they had with Jack and Jackie Kennedy at a 1959 dinner in Lake Charles, Louisiana. (See Bonus Gifts) 
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"This new JFK dollar continues the tradition of historic, artistic 
coins like those I saw in the Smithsonian's exclusive 
opening of the new Value of Money exhibit." 

- Mike Fuljenz 
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Historical John F. Kennedy photo & handwritten 
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High -resolution digital copy, frame not 
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1st National Reserve* Is proud to announce that our Chief Numismatic Consultant and America's 
Gold Expert®, Mike Fuljenz, was honored at the 2015 World's Fair of Money, receiving awards and 
recognition, including the prestigious "Book of the Year award from the Numismatic Literary Guild 
for his newiy released Type Three Double Eagles 1877-1907 (Second Edition). 

Congratulations Mike - 56 A wards spanning 13 categories in 29 years! 
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